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WEAPONS OF DEMOCRACY 


A message to the men who operate machine tools 


@ The tools you operate are both 
the weapons and the badge of 
democracy and freedom 


You and I and everyone have 
to earn the right to existence. Only 
weaklings and thieves wail that 
“the world owes us a living.” 


Out of what you produce comes 
—first—your wage, then the taxes 
for the right to live in freedom, and 
then a small wage to the capital 
which buys and maintains the 
place in which you work. The 
more you produce and the better 
your product, the more you are 
worth to society and the more you 
will earn. That's the difference 
between Democracy (where 
everyone is judged on his own 
merits and everyone has the 
chance to rise to the top of the 
heap), and Dictatorship (where 
everyone is dragged down to the 

















WARNER 


& 
SWASEY 


Turret Lathes 
Cleveland 


For Profits 
MACHINE TOOL SHOW 
CLEVELAND 
October 4 to 13, 1939 


level of the poorest and everyone 
works for the state instead of for 
himself and his family). 


In Democracy we believe in 
giving a workman better and 
better tools, so that he can pro- 
duce more and better work—and 
so earn more, progress further, 
take greater pride in his own ac- 
complishment. The entire history 
of America proves that better 
tools reduce prices, broaden 
markets, make possible more lux- 
uries for more people, and so 
increase employment. 


New Warner and Swasey turret 
lathes make you worth more 
because they help you produce 
more with less effort, and they help 
stabilize employment by reducing 
costs and so helping your em- 
ployer hold markets in the face 
of rising taxes and material prices. 
























You CAN TURN IT BETTER, FASTER, FOR LESS... WITH A WARNER & SWASEY TURRET LATHE 
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THE 


SOUTH 


INVITES INDUSTRY 














AMERICA’S INDUSTRIAL FRONTIER 


The Gulf South offers intelligent, reliable white labor 


® American industry, looking for new locations, turns 
to the Gulf South . . . in the heart of a swiftly growing 
territory served with abundant, dependable Natural Gas. 

Here is a land of industrial opportunity . . . rich in 
raw matcrials—minerals, timber, cotton, and a score of 
others . . . networked with highways, waterways, rail- 
Ways, aifways . gateway to Pan-American markets 
. . feady with buying power of its own. 


. . . good schools and higher educational advantages 
. . . mild weather, with ample rainfall . . . . increasing 
population and markets . active home and business 
construction .. . low taxes (ten year remissions in 
certain areas). 

Industry is decentralizing southward to a friendlier 
atmosphere. Move to the Gulf South, where you are 


wanted and appreciated by your neighbors! 


For information on GULF SOUTH opportunities write to 


INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT DEPARTMENT 


NITED GAS 


PIPE LINE COMPANY 





FOR TEXAS, Mail received at: Beaumont, Beeville, Dallas, Fort Worth, Houston, Longview, San Antonio 
and Wichita Falls. FOR LOUISIANA, Mail received at: Baton Rouge, Lake Charles, Monroe and Shreve- 
port. FOR MISSISSIPPI, FLORIDA and ALABAMA, Mail received at: Jackson, Mississippi. 


ALL INQUIRIES CONSIDERED CONFIDENTIAL 





Copyright, 1939, United Gas Pipe Line Co 


















| consider group insurance a sound 


business investment 


x * * 
BUILD EMPLOYEE LOYALTY 
WITH GROUP INSURANCE 


Salaried experts of the Aetna Group 
Division will gladly give you up-to- 
the-minute information on employee 
insurance and explain how it can be 
fitted to your Company. 


All forms of group insur- 
ance: Lite—Pensions— 
Sickness—Accident— 
Hospitalization. 


FETNA LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
Hartford . . . Conn. 














WILL YOU 
ACCEPT THIS 


BOOK FREE? 





Yours for the asking—this new illustrated 
buildin ng book shows how Butler “tailor-meas- 
ures” ready-made steel units to fit the needs 
of more than a score of industrial activities... 
at lower initial cost, lower erection cost, and 
lower maintenance cost than any other type 
of permanent, fire-safe structure! 


See how easily you, too, can save 30% to 
60% on your new building. Ask your secre- 
tary to send for your FREE copy of this 


valuable building book today! 


BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


1250 Eastern fue, 950 Sixth Ave. S.E., 
Kansas City, Minneapolis, Minn. 


BUTLER 





READY-MADE STEEL BUILDINGS 
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THIS 
BUSINESS WEEK 


VISES PEAEATAS A 











a oo ne et a 


Cushing 


Building, which is symbolized by the 
man with the wheelbarrow on this week's 
Business WEEK cover, is smack in the 
forefront of the news this week. For one 
thing the building industry is on the 
carpet in Washington, under investiga- 
tion by the Temporary National Eco- 
nomic Committee (page 15). But for an- 
other thing, the building industry is rid- 
ing high on the expectation of a whopping 
big portion of the $3,060,000,000 involved 
in the lending program announced last 
week by President Roosevelt—details of 
which are in the story on page And 
this is a boost which more than offsets 
the knock it’s getting from TNEC and 
“Trust-Buster” Arnold. For good meas- 
ure, a full page chart on page 13 shows 
just how the $3,060,000,000 pie will be 
sliced, how neal will be eaten up this 
(Pictures used are by Acme [Par- 
|, Underwood & Underwood [Jones), 
Black Star, Westing- 
Administration.) 


year. 
melee 
Pix Publishing, 
house, Farm Security 


Devaluation 


Tue CONGRESSIONAL 
to cut the 


BATTLE over the au- 
thority gold content of the 
dollar and to raise the 
with the political deal engi- 
the only the 
legislative upset of the year but it’s 
| turned the spotlight full into the face 
| of our muddled monetary laws. How the 
is in the story on 








price of silver, 
together 
not 


neered in Senate, is 


situation stands now 


page 14, 


Beer 

Every rnpustry has its share of chiselers, 
non-conformists, and bad boys who are 
flagrant in their disregard of the industry 
give the whole 
there aren’t 


rules and consequently 
industry a bad name—but 
industries so sensitive about their 
They've worked 


many 
bad boys as the brewers. 
out a fairly effective method of handling 
chiseling saloon-keepers now, call it the 
Nebraska Plan—though it’s in operation 


in a number of other states too. Brewers 





and wholesalers gang up on chiseling re- 
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them a chance to chan 
if they don’t, 
bear down and cut off supplies, or obta 


How the Nebras} 


tailers—give 


their ways, and, eventual 
license revocations. 
Plan works—page 25 
Covering the Waterfront 

In San Francisco this week a ten-da 


port tie-up end after e1 
ployers and disgruntled union dock-wor! 


came to an 


ers came to a temporary agreement o! 


their differences. Meanwhile the Nation 


Maritime Union, biggest and most mil! 
tant seaman’s union on this coast, w: 


getting ready for a convention, gettir 
set for a complicated struggle over unio 
4 look at waterfront 


contracts. labor 


page 30. 
Swap 
Tue U. S. 


barter deal to exchange surplus America 


has just put across its firs 


farm products for important raw mate 
rials which aren’t produced in the U. $ 
For every 600,000 bales of cotton whi 
the U. S. hands over to England, she get 
back 75,000 long tons of crude rubber i 
exchange. What the deal is all about 

page 16 


Railroad Sidelines 

For two years the Illinois Central R.R 
has fighting before the Inter 
state Commerce Commission, and last 
week it finally hooked onto a permit to 
operate a fleet of motor trucks in South 
ern Illinois, where 100,000 
people live without any daily freight o: 
passenger railroad service. The details 
page 20. The railroads are moving into 
the aviation business too. Last week the 
Kansas City Southern Railway applied 
to the Authority for 
permission to operate an airplane route 
Kansas City and New Orleans 
occasions consideration of the 
Will the railroads ever get into 
Story, page 18 


been 


in a district 


Civil Aeronautics 
between 
—which 
question: 
aviation on a big scale? 


“A True Cross-Section” 
WHAT PEOPLE THINK- 
sues affecting industry 
gated in a sampling survey by the Na 
tional Association of Manufacturers. How 
interviewees lined up on such matters as 


AND FEEL—on is 
has been investi 


governmental spending, taxes, monopoly 

and capital-labor relationships is summed 
20 

Js. 


up on page 
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You see, secretaries are really im- 
portant. And I—like most of us 
learned the hard way just how im- 
portant a secretary can be... you know 
....Insaving my time and my customers’ 
time .. . keeping the kinks out of my 
communications and appointments and 
things like that. Eut here’s the nub of 
the whole thing . . . she couldn’t do that 
effectively if she were fatigued, fagged 
out, worried, or crowded by her rou- 
tine work. 

“But ... she isn’t, because she’s a 
Stenotypist. And that’s where Sten- 


Let us send you a copy of our new 
booklet 
executives — *“Stenotypy in Your 
Office,” which tells all about this 
-. modern office necessity. Ask your 










otypy scores high again. Now if you will 
notice when I dictate these specifica- 
tions this morning, she'll sit as relaxed 
as she would at a concert, and even 
when I show one of my wild bursts of 
speed she'll get every syllable without 
batting an eye. 

“She has a tremendous speed reserve 

a ceiling she never has to reach... 
she’s dead sure of the accuracy of her 
notes—so she knows she'll have no 
trouble with her transcription. As a 
result she isn’t tensed intoa ball ofnerves 
trying to keep up and worried stiff over 
the words she missed. Instead, she 
really plays on that little machine as 
she would on a piano, by touch. . . her 
eyes are rested and cool . . . she is calm- 


especially written for 


obligation... 
Dept. 738-ST. 


The 


COMPANY 


4101 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


your request direct to us wil! bring 
you a copy... promptly. 
simply address 


How important is your 


SECRETARY to YOU? 


nerved, poised, with everything under 
control. That’s why 
is able to anticipate everything.” 
That is what thousands of executives 
all over the country are saying about 
Stenotypy. They have learned that a 
Stenotypist-secretary has, not only her 
self and her work, but all the details 
of your office better organized . . . your 
schedules, your conferences . . . the 
thousand and one things which, better 
organized, give you more time for the 
development of plans and programs 
vital to the conduct of your business. 
Why not put it to the test? We shall 
be glad to arrange a FREE demonstra 
tion... 
with your own dictation 


as you Say she 


in your office . . . in connection 


local Business College for it or 


»- no 


For a more efficient. stenographer—ask for a Stenotypist 











A ONE-STORY DEPARTMENT STORE with 
a roof area of 30,000 square feet was 
equipped with a Koppers flooded roof 
when air-conditioning was installed. 


vi 
_freatoae — 








ENGINEERS ESTIMATED that if the roof 
had not been water-cooled, twenty ad- 
ditional tons of refrigerating capacity 
would have been required. Operating 
costs would have been $100 more per 
month during the three hottest months. 


} 





EVEN WHEN FLOODED, Koppers Coal Tar 
Roofs can be bonded 15 or 20 years. 
Constant contact with water does not 
damage coal tar pitch. 





Call on Koppers to help you solve any 
industrial problem that hinges on one 
of these products: Coal and Coke, Coal 
Preparation Systems, Coke and Gas 
Plants, Purification and Recovery 
Equipment, Boiler and Industrial Elec- 
tric Power Stations, Industrial Chem- 
icals, Creosote, Municipal Incinerators, 
Castings, Special Machinery, Valves, 
Pipe and Platework, American Ham- 
mered Piston Rings, D-H-S Bronze, 
Fast’s Couplings, Materials-handling 


Systems, Pressure-treated Timber Prod- 
ucts, Tarmac Road Tars, Waterproofing, 
Bituminous-base Paints, Ships, Barges. 
Koppers Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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NEW BUSINESS 





Sales Strut 


How ABOUT SELLING stoves in summer? 
. . « Globe Stove & Range Co., Kokomo, 
Ind., had a dealers’ convention a couple 
of weeks ago and staged a home-town 
sales rally at the time—with 
parades and other community pande- 
. . . Result: not only a pile of 
orders from 300 dealers, but $31,000 
worth of orders by Kokomo consumers- 
all in a single week in summer—more 
than three times as many stoves as 
Kokomo bought in all of ’88 .. . Stix, 
Baer & Fuller, St. Louis department 
store, held a contest among its employees 
most effective “tested 
. . Prizes of $1 were 


same 


monium 


to discover the 
selling sentences” 
given for the best sentence in each de- 
partment on any item . Silver Dollar 
is the name of a bull that Acme Brew- 
eries, San Francisco, has been sending 
where he rushes 
including 


tour of rodeos, 
series of 


on a 
through a 
jumps over autos, and then winds up by 
drinking a bottle of Acme beer. 


What’s New? 

Frank Watson, packaging engineer, of 
Walbrook Station, Baltimore, produces 
a parcel post egg-box, made wholly of 
paper, yet reputedly able to stand a 
crushing load of over 5,000 pounds . . . 
The has thickness at top, 
bottom, and holds four dozen 
eggs; is described as “economical enough 
to be non-returnable”; and 
the egg-buyer by its marking in big 
type: “This Box Was Packed and Sealed 
at the Nest”... Wetalene Labora- 
tories, Columbus, O., offer “Bub-L-Joy,” 
which produces bubbles in bath water. 


stunts, 


box double 


sides; 


impresses 


Our Times 


You’. soon be able to buy sun glasses 
bearing a mark that shows they’re up to 
standard . . . The plan was devised by 
the Sun Glass Institute, N. Y., whose 
president is T. A. Willson, vice-president 
and general manager of Willson Prod- 
ucts, Reading, Pa. . . . Something new 
in undertaker’s parlors has been opened 
in New York by Frank E. Campbell . . . 
It looks like a dignified mansion, recon- 
ditioned yet not modern or brand-new 
.. . But the adjoining chapel is new, 
and it’s equipped for air-conditioning, 
and so are the offices and the first floor 
of the main building . . . The two top 
floors, served by an elevator, are devoted 
to a series of reposing rooms and suites. 

For several years George English has 
been running the National Notion and 
Novelty Exhibit every February, and the 
National Notion Assn. has sponsored it 
—but this year the big fellows in the 
association have decided that the exhibit 
doesn’t bring them any business they 


wouldn't get through thei 
traveling salesmen, so the association 

pulling out ... But Mr. English say 
the exhibit will be held just the same 
Feb. 5 to 10, 1940, Hotel Pennsylvania 
New York ... Monarch Aluminun 
Mfg. Co., Cleveland, has added a Dycast 
Products Division, with David Benjamin 
as general manager .. . This 
makes die-castings from aluminum and 
zine alloys, using new high-pressure die 


anyway, 


divisior 


casting machines of its own design and 
manufacture. 


Adhibitions 


Pepsi-Cota Co., Long Island City, 
N. Y., is having its name and price, 5¢, 
skywritten in 26 American and 11 


Canadian cities by Skywriting Corp. of 
America . . . Joseph Advertising Agency, 
owned by Jesse M. Joseph, Cincinnati, 
uses this slogan on its letterhead: * 
‘and Joseph brought the money 
Pharaoh’s house.’ ” 


Awful Lawful 


“B. O.” Betones to Lever Bros., 
bridge, Mass., according to the U. S 
Court of Customs and Patent Appeals 
. . . Reversing the Patent Office, the 
court ruled that Lever, by years of ad- 
vertising, has identified “B. O.” with 
Lifebuoy Soap, even though the term 
isn’t used on the goods or the package 
and hasn’t been registered; and therefore 
Nobio Products, Inc., N. Y., can’t 
register “Nobio” as a trademark for 
deodorants . . . Cold Metal Process Co., 
Youngstown, O., has impor- 
tant decision and lost another, both in 
the U.S. Circuit Court of Appeals, at 
Philadelphia . . . The court sustained 
the validity of two patents owned by the 
company on “rolling steel by the cold 
process,” which were invented by Abram 
F. Steckel in 1923; and so the defendants, 
U. S. Steel Corp. and its subsidiary, 
Carnegie-Illinois, ordered to pay 
damages and profits to Cold Metal Proc- 
ess Co. and Mr. Steckel . . . But the 
court refused the plea of Cold Metal for 
cancellation of the exclusive license of 
United Engineering & Foundry Co. to 
use the process. 


Add What’s New? 

Wizsert Propucts Co., N. Y., offers its 
shoe polish in glass jars; they resemble 
jars of food, and women are supposed 
to cotton to them Guardlite, a 
bicycle taillight designed by Barnes & 
Reinecke, Chicago, and manufactured by 
Delta Electric Co., Marion, Ind., has a 
black Tenite housing and a transparent 
Tenite lens, to save weight and avert 
breakage; also the housing is insulated 
from the fender, by the use of soft 
rubber to fit snugly about the base. 
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WASHINGTON BULLETIN 





WASHINGTON (Business W eek Bureau) 

A silver lining makes a black 
cloud look very ominous for Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. Not only does it 
presage all sorts of trouble next 
year with Congress, but it affects 
New Deal control of the Democratic 
convention and third term prospects 
very Vitally. 

Had it not been for the silver 
bloe’s greed for an increased sub- 
sidy (page 14), the dollar devalua- 
tion powers of the President would 
never have been seriously threat- 
ened, despite the squawking of the 
sound money group. 

The Senate vote to stop foreign 
purchases of silver is accounted for 
by active resentment against Mexico 
and a less noticed desire to hit 
Japan, which is rumored about 
ready to turn to silver as its mone- 
tary base because of its hopeless 
foreign exchange problem. 


Fanning Fires of Revolt 

Cuter signiricance of what happened, 
however, lies not in the direct legisla- 
tive actions involved, but in spreading 
the contagion of revolt to other issues. 
The Senate’s slap at the President on 
dollar devaluation followed shortly after 
the House kicked over the traces on 
TVA. 

Capitol Hill is struggling to get off the 
Roosevelt hook. Individual Democrats 
of both houses are voting in slowly in- 
creasing numbers with their own districts 
and states in mind, rather than with a 
desire to follow the signals of the “Quar- 
terback.” The number still utterly loval 
to Roosevelt regardless of all other con- 
siderations is shrinking bit by bit. 


Bigger Than Anti-F.D.R. Drive 


More THAN A MERE CONSPIRACY to dis- 
credit the President is involved. This is 
evident from the fact that men voted 
with the President on the decisive roll 
calls who are ardently against his nomi- 
nation for a third term. For example: 
Sen. George of Georgia, whom the Presi- 
dent fought so bitterly for re-nomination 
last year, voted with the President on 
both silver subsidy and dollar devalua- 
tion in the showdown Monday. East of 
the Mississippi most of the Democrats 
who have fought the President on vari- 
ous issues voted against the silver amend- 
ment. 

This is not to say that the votes were 
unaffected by the deal between silver- and 
sound-money men. But roll calls show 
that, outside the Republican minority, 
relatively few — although important — 
votes were influenced by the deal. What 
is really more significant is that the num- 


ber of Senators who are voting their 
own convictions or their own political 
necessities is growing, while the number 
of “hundred percenters” is shrinking. 


How Legislation Lines Up 
Wirn tHe June 30 “aump” behind it on 
relief, monetary, tax, and other legisla- 
tion, which by hook or crook had to be 
disposed of by that date, Congress will 
have plenty of time to tussle with other 
legislation before the President’s new 
lend-spend plan and the neutrality issue 
come to the final showdown and Congress 
comes to adjournment. 

Time does not materially alter the pros- 
pect for other major bills, however. Re- 
vamping of Social Security is sure to 
pass. Some means of making credit more 
freely available to medium and small 
business can be regarded as practically 
certain. Neither the Wagner Act, Wage- 
Hour, or Walsh-Healy Act amendments 
look any more likely now than weeks 





Spark Plug 


. _ Harris & Ewing 
Small, eager, hard-working Isador 


Lubin, chief of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, and a New Deal economist 
with an inside track in this Adminis- 
tration, is one of the principal spark- 
plugs in the continuing investigation 
of the TNEC. Newest phase of the 
TNEC inquiry into housing costs 
(page 15) reflects to a considerable 
extent Lubin’s research and Lubin’s 
here on 
the opening day of the hearings, 
tracing the rise, fall, and renewal of 
the building industry. 


convictions. He is shown 





ago, although the Administration may 
not be able to dodge a recess investiga 
tion of the National Relations 
Board. 
Congressional 


Labor 


bank- 


ing and monetary bills during the recess 


investigation of 
is probable. Eliminating tax exemption 
of future government securities or action 
on any other tax legislation is not in the 
cards. SEC regulation of trust indentures 
may get by. 

Any general transportation legislation 
is practically sure to be blocked by strong 
opposition to regulation of waterways 
Minor legislation to speed up Patent Of 
fice procedure is possible but won't in 
clude fixing the over-all life of patents 
at 20 years or creating a single Court of 
Patent Appeals. 

Peace—and Protection 

Peace Gestures by the President toward 
looking to next vear's 
least hint 


flowering 


hostile Senators 
Presidential election, and at 

ing at a third-term race—are 
in profusion. Roosevelt is smiling on 
Burt Wheeler, who led the fight 


Supreme Court 


against 
enlargement and Mil 
lard Tydings, who beat the purge quite 
handily. 

Nevertheless the word continues to get 
quietly around that men make 
hopeless fights for the New Deal cause 
against recalcitrant Congressmen will be 
and this word is backed 
up by the record. The man who invited 
the President into Maryland to fight 
Tydings, former Rep. Goldsborough, is 


who 


taken care of, 


now a federal judge. Davey 
man Tydings, has a 
nice job with the National Mediation 
Board. Thomas R. Amlie, who failed to 
make the grade on the Interstate Com 
merce Commission, is a special assistant 


who ran against 


to Attorney General Murphy—a job not 
and Otha D 
Wearin, endorsed by Jimmy Roosevelt 
and Harry Hopkins against Sen. Gillette 
in Iowa, is about to be appointed Rural 
Electrification Administrator in place of 
John Carmody. 


requiring Senate approval 


Winning on Neutrality 
ADMINISTRATION increas- 
ingly hopeful of getting the kind of a 
Neutrality Law they want through the 
Senate as well as the House. 


WORKERS are 


They are fighting for the “cash and 


danger zone” principle as against “cash 


and carry.” (“Cash and carry” means 
belligerents must take title to shipments 
before they leave American 
transport them in ships not flying the 
U.S. flag; “cash and danger zone” means 
they must take title to exports, but U.S. 


flag ships may participate in the trade 


ports and 


except that they may not enter areas 


Lewis, the 
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Are you + by 


Diesel NOISE? 


@ There's no disturbing exhaust noise when 
Diesel engines are equipped with the Burgess 
Snubber. The Snubber utilizes an entirely 
new principle for dissipating the high pres- 
sure slugs of exhaust gas that are the cause 
of noise, instead of muffling the noise. 

With the Burgess Snubber, Diesel fuel con- 
sumption is not increased, as the exhaust line 
surges often set up in conventional mufflers 


are eliminated. The Burgess Snubber works | 


well with any engine. Its location in the ex- 
haust system is not critical. Write for data. 
Burgess Battery Company, Acoustic Div., 
Dept. B, 500 W. Huron St., Chicago. 


PREVENT Diesel Exhaust Noises with 
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defined by the President as “danger 
zones.”’) 
The Administration stalwarts have 


been making a few converts in strong 
pacifist ranks, insisting that the Nye- 
Bone-Clark group, which wants a strict 
arms embargo against all belligerents, is 
busily planning “how keep out of 
the last war” instead of how to avoid get- 
ting into the next. 


Backfire for Insurance? 


THe Temporary Nationa Economn 
Committee which has just completed an 
elaborate exposition of the allegation 
that life insurance get to- 
gether on fixing premium rates, is sorely 
embarrassed by lack of funds. Although 
carefully avoiding criticism of any par- 
ticular line of inquiry, the House has cut 
down TNEC’s budget from $480,000 to 
$300,000 to carry its work through to a 
windup next February. 

Hardest hit by the slash is the Securi- 
ties and Exchange Commission which put 
on the first phase of the insurance in- 
quiry and is still planning to follow 
through to public hearings next fall with 


companies 


an investigation of the companies’ invest- 


ment policies and the effect on industrial 
management and business activity. 

You can look for this to be the biggest 
show that TNEC is staging. 


Social Security Money 


ADVANCING THE DATE of old-age insur- 
ance payments from Jan. 1, 1942, to 
Jan. 1, 1940, will put about $100,000,000 
in circulation next year, but you can 
expect an attempt by New Deal spenders 
to boost this figure. The Senate Finance 
Committee is hard ground to plow, but 
Sen. La Follette will put up a fight for 
amending the House bill to increase the 
scale of monthly payments. 


To Push Rail Forwarding 


IF THE RAILROADS can’t be induced to 
take over freight forwarding—gathering 
less-than-carload shipments and moving 
them at carload rates—legislation will 
be pushed next session to regulate pri- 
vate forwarding companies as commen 
carriers. 

Senators Wheeler and Reed of the In- 
terstate Commerce Committee are seek- 
ing authority to conduct an interim 
investigation, echoing recommendations 





| of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 


following a report ignored by the rail- 
roads in which they were urged to enter 
cooperatively in taking over forwarding 
business and merging it with their own. 


District Tax Sticks 

MANUFACTURERS LOCATED outside the 
District of Columbia who for two years 
have bewailed the local “business priv- 
ilege tax” which compels them to pay 
taxes into the District treasury based on 
their gross sales here each year probably 


| will have to continue paying it for some 


time to come 
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Trade Associations | 
Under Fire 


BLACK SHEEP among trade associa- 
tions are making trouble for the 
whole flock. Several of them have 
got in Dutch by refusal to co- 
operate in a survey of association 
activities that the Commerce De- 
partment is making for the Tem- 
porary National Economic Com- 
mittee. 

Healthy development of associa- 
tions, TNEC alleges, is being un- 
dermined by outside “experts” who 
hire themselves out to small 
groups, for purposes of regulating 
trade practices and prices, which 
later discover that they have only 
bought trouble for themselves with 
the Justice Department and Fed- 
Trade Commission. 
jury investigation 

trade 


eral 
Grand 
control of 
management engineering compa 
nies is slated by Assistant Attor- 
ney General Arnold to determine 
whether they have 
the anti-trust laws. 
FTC has already 
plaints on several groups which 
have been led 
practices. 


into 
associations by 


romped over 
hung com- 


into questionable 











After being killed by the House, the 
tax has been revived by the Senate and 


there is a good chance it will be con- 
tinued indefinitely. 

Several outside manufacturers are 
fighting it in the federal court here, 


claiming that Congress exceeds its au- 
thority in trying to tax firms not domi- 
ciled here, but no final decision has been 
handed down. The fight will go to the 
Supreme Court unless Congress kills the 
levy, which doesn’t seem likely. 


FTC Cracks Down 

UNDERTAKING ITs First planned drive 
since passage of the Wheeler-Lea Act in 
March, 1938, the Federal Trade Com- 
mission has sent two attorneys on a tour 
of the hinterlands to file 
for injunctions here and 

manufacturers of abortifacients. 

orders 
Detroit, and 


applications 
there against 


Temporary restraining have 
been granted in Chicago, 
Philadelphia, compelling the manufac- 
turers to refrain from falsely 
tising their products until FTC has issued 
formal and carried these 
through to final conclusion. Others are 
expected. 

Chicago federal 
advertising of “Zellets” 
Detroit court enjoined 
Compound Formula No. 2,” and others 
by Martha Beasley Associates; Phila- 
delphia court enjoined “Dr. Ron-Al’s 
Relief Compound,” and others by Dr. 
Ron-Al Medicine Co. and affiliates. 


adv er- 
complaints 
court has enjoined 


by the Zelle Co.; 
“Martha Beasley 
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Cut Cosmetic Tax 


FAILING IN EFFORTS to eliminate the 10% 
federal excise tax on cosmetics and toilet 
woods, extended for two more years in | 
the 1939 act, cosmetic manufacturers per- 
suaded the Senate to adopt two amend- | 
ments which will result in halving the tax | 
for most manufacturers. The House ac- 
cepted the amendments. 

The rate-reduction amendment was 
the product of Joseph P. Tumulty, for- 
mer secretary to Woodrow Wilson, act- 
ing for Elizabeth Arden, Inc. The pro- 
vision compels the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue to exclude from the price of cos- 
meties on which taxes are based, charges 
for containers furnished by a distribu- 
tor, wholesalers’ salesmen’s commissions, 
and all advertising and selling costs- 
which make up the largest item in cos- 
metic costs. 

Second amendment, sponsored by for- 
mer Senator Thomas W. Hardwick for 
Pond’s Extract Company, deals with sales 
through subsidiary sales corporations. 


Attack Food Deceptions 


First seizures of slack-filled and decep- 
tive containers of foods, drugs and cos- 
meties by Food & Drug Administration 
inspectors can be expected soon. The Lea 
bill postponing effective date of most 
labeling provisions did not affect those 
prohibiting slack-filled and deceptive 
containers. 

Orders have gone out to inspectors 
to pick up bad containers, but no heavy 
drive is anticipated at the start. A few 
seizures will be made, with a steady 
tightening up in later months. Tooth 
paste, candy, ice cream, face powder, 
flavoring extracts, and spices are among | 
the worst offenders, FDA officials say. | 
Colored cellophane wrappers which im- 
part deceptive appearances, such as red 
windows in tomato cartons, are taboo. 


Aimed at Company Officers 


To BRING anti-trust law violations home 
to responsible corporation officials, Sen. 
O’Mahoney, TNEC chairman, introduced 
a bill this week to make them as well as 
their companies liable for infractions of 
the law. Penalties on individuals would 
go so far as to force severance of their 
connections with the business. 
Embodying some of “Trust-Buster” 
Arnold’s ideas, O’Mahoney’s bill would 
shift enforcement emphasis from criminal 
to civil actions. Further, the Department 
of Justice would be permitted to sue cor- 
porations for twice the amount of their 
total income and company officers for 
twice the amount of their compensation 
for every month during which a viola- 
tion occurred. Arnold himself believes | 
that there is no use dreaming about the | 
perfect anti-trust amendment now, “that 
we must develop the tools which we have 
at hand.” No new law is likely this year, 
but the O’Mahoney bill will set the pace 
for next year’s consideration. 





YES, BETTER CONCRETE AT LESS COST 





PLACE ‘INCOR’ TODAY, USE IT TOMORROW 
... TWO SAVINGS TO INDUSTRY 





OMPLETION of Missouri Pacific 

tunnel, Gray Summit, Mo., built in 
1929, determined date when new double- 
track cut-off, St. Louis to Jefferson City, 
could be placed in service. Using ‘Incor’ 
24-Hour Cement, one set of forms sufficed; 
the single form section was moved for- 
ward 12 to 24 hours after placing con- 





crete; lining followed closely on drilling 
operations. 

‘Incor’ saved weeks of delay. Saved 
money, too—because one form-set did 
the work of two, while earlier completion 
reduced job overhead. Now, as to the 
second basic ‘Incor’ advantage—long- 
time strength and durability: Today this 
"Incor’ concrete is as good as the day 
it was placed, ten years ago—NO 
MAINTENANCE. Typical ‘Incor’ 
performance. 

Itpaysto figure every job with both 
‘Incor’ and Lone Star; use ‘Incor™ 
wherever 24-hour service strength 
shows a profit; elsewhere use Lone 
Star, the Portland-cement quality 
standard ever since 1900. Written 
guarantee certificate with every 
shipment. Write for copy of “Cut- 
Lone Star 
Cement Corporation, Room 2211, 
342 Madison Avenue, New York. 


*Reg. 


ting Concrete Costs.” 


S. Pat. Of. 


LONE STAR CEMENT CORPORATION 


MAKERS OF LONE STAR CEMENT - 


* « ‘INCOR’ 24-HOUR CEMENT 


Soles Offices: ALBANY, BIRMINGHAM, BOSTON, CHICAGO, DALLAS, HOUSTON, INDIANAPOLIS, JACKSON, MISS, 
KANSAS CITY, NEW ORLEANS, NEW YORK, NORFOLK, PHILADELPHIA, ST. LOUIS, WASHINGTON oC 






























Moking life more livable is the chief function 
of electricity today. This may not be readily apparent 

in the electric operation of a huge factory, but you know it the moment 
you step into the cool comfort of an air-conditioned store, restaurant or 
theatre. That people want greater comfort and convenience is shown by 
the way they prefer to do business in an air-conditioned place. 

Behind the refreshing comfort of air-conditioning is a multitude of 
pumps, compressors and other equipment, operated by electricity and 
made to perform their functions faultlessly by means of Motor Control. 
Once more electricity and Motor Control, twin wonders of the modern 
age, go about the world searching out ever better and greater ways of 
making life more livable. Whenever you find them succeeding in their 
quest, there you find the name Cutler-Hammer, pioneers in the electric 
art of comfort, profit and progress. CUTLER-HAMMER, Inc., Pioneer 


Electrical Manufacturers, 1275 St. Paul Avenue, Milwaukee, Wis. 


— 





ANOTHER 


BETTER LIVING 


CUTLER-HAMMER (Qeetee ee 
CONTRIBUTION TO = MOTOR CONTROL: 





Bu siness u eek 





July 1, 193 


On the largest air-conditioning systems such as the 
1,000 h.p. units installed in the nationally famou 
Palmer House of Chicago . . . as well as on the 
smallest systems such as the portable office cooler 
Cutler-Hammer Motor contro! is used as specified 


to assure unfailing dependability of operation. 
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THE FIGURES OF THE WEEK 
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THE INDEX 


PRODUCTION 
* Steel Ingot Operations (% 
* Automobile Production 
* Residential Building Contracts (F. W. Dodge, é-wesk daily average in thousands) 
* Engineering Construction Awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-week daily av. in thousands) 
* Electric Power Output (million kilowatt-hours)... . 
rr er Se i he 4s os ee ee bbe bb SSeS ebEbSOeeSe eS 
Bituminous Coal (daily average, 1,000 tons) 


TRADE 
* Miscellaneous and L.C.L. Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars) 
* All Other Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars) 
Check Payments (outside N. Y. City, millions)....... 
Money in Circulation (Wednesday series, millions)... . 
Department Store Sales (change from same week of preceding year) 


PRICES (Average for the week) 
Spot Commodity Index (Moody’s, Dec. 31, 
Iron and Steel Composite (Steel, ton) 
Scrap Steel Composite (/ron Age, ton) 
Copper (electrolytic, Connecticut Valley, Ib.)....... 
Wheat (No. 2, hard winter, Kansas City, bu.) 
Sugar (raw, delivered New York, Ib.)......... 
Cotton (middling, New York, Ib.)......... 
Wool Tops (New York, Ib.).... ~~... cece eee ee ec ceees ae 
Rubber (ribbed smoked sheets, New York, Ib.)....... 2.6.6.0 e ccc w wee ccnes 


FINANCE 
Corporate Bond Yield (Standard Statistics, 45 issues)... . 
U. S. Bond Yield (average of all issues due or callable after twelve years) 
U. S. Treasury 3-to-5 year Note Yield. 
Call Loans Renewal Rate, N. Y. Stock Bachense (daily qverege) . 
Prime Commercial Paper, 4-to-6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate) 
Business Failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number) 


BANKING (Millions of dollars) 

Demand Deposits Adjusted, reporting member banks 

Total Loans and Investments, reporting member banks... 

Commercial and Agricultural Loans, reporting member banks 

Securities Loans, reporting member banks. 

U. S. Gov’t and Gov’t Guaranteed Obligations Held, seperting member banks. 
Other Securities Held, reporting member 

Excess Reserves, all member banks (Wednesday series) 

Total Federal Reserve Credit Outstanding (Wednesday series) 


STOCK MARKET (Average for the week) 
50 Industrials, Price Index (Standard Statistics) 
20 Railroads, Price Index (Standard Statistics) 
20 Utilities, Price Index (Standard Statistics) 
90 Stocks, Price Index (Standard Statistics) 
Volume of Trading, N. Y. Stock Exchange (daily average, 1,000 shares)... . 


*% Factor in Business Week Index. * Preliminary, week ended June 24th. + Revised. 


AUG SEP OCT NOV 


@Latest Preceding Month 6 
Week Week Ago 


*100.9 199.6 95.3 


54.3 55.0 52.2 
81,070 78,305 67,740 
$4,803 $5,164 $5,043 


DEC 


Months 
Ago 


103.5 


38.8 
92,890 
$3,960 


$9,271 $9,587 $9,548 $11,788 


2,285 2,265 2,205 
3,453 3,447 3,585 
1,073 ,067 854 


17,212 
21,878 
3,823 3,831 
1,203 1,214 
10,498 
3,230 3,283 
4,230 4,260 
2,584 2,605 


109.8 
26.8 d 27.9 
66.3 . 67.2 
90.0 J 91.7 
479 , 730 


2,363 
3,450 
1,353 


126.8 
31.6 
62.5 

101.5 

1,396 





111.6 
26.1 
59.0 
89.7 

2,165 


@ Date for “Latest Week” on each series on request. 
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“But, Grandpa... .// 


“YOU never had to go to a luncheon, then to a bridge party, and then rush home to press a 
dress so you could go to the movies. Times have changed since you courted grandma. Things 


are more more 


“COMPLICATED’S the word you want, Bet. You do seem to do a lot of running around. But 
then, you don't have to pump and tote water, or churn butter, or bake bread, or clean a lot of oil 
lamps, or stoke the stove for that iron you're using. Why, when your grandmother wanted to 
go to town, I used to spend a half a day taking her. And you drive in for a movie! Most of the 


things you do, we didn’t have time for.” 


F LIFE seems more complicated today, 

it's because we have time to undertake 
more things we want to do—because the 
routine duties of life have been made simpler 
and easier. Meals cooked at the turn of. a 
switch, water available at the turn of a 
faucet, washboard and carpet beater banished 


these are some of electricity’s contri- 
butions to progress. Generali Electric scien- 
tists and engineers, by finding still more ways 
for electricity to shoulder the routine and 
unpleasant duties, help provide for the 
people of America still more time to enjoy a 
richer, happier, and fuller life. 


G-E research and engineering have saved the public from ten to one hundred dollars 
for every dollar they have earned for General Electric 


GENERAL && ELECTRIC 


90-164H3 


NEW YORK WORLD'S FAIR— SEE THE G-E ‘HOUSE OF MAGIC’’—SAN FRANCISCO EXPOSITION 
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Tue TrRouBLE Great Britain is having in 
foreign affairs and the political skirmishes 
in Washington over the President's 
spending program (page 12) and power 
to devalue the dollar (page 14) cut into 
the business rhythm this week. But 
neither foreign nor domestic political un- 
certainties were sufficiently distracting to 
check business in its upward course. The 
Business Week index advanced for the 
sixth consecutive week to 100.9—the 
highest level since Feb. 11. But from now 
on, as was to be expected, the rate of 
improvement will naturally slacken. The 
advance, after the snapback from the 
spring recession, has to be digested. Thus, 
though the immediate trend is still up, it 
is only realistic to note that the cream, 
for the time being, is off the rise. 





Under Wraps 

Aside from the normal tapering off 
after the rise, business would be apt to 
be under the wraps during the helter- 
skelter goings-on of the closing days of 
Congress—particularly, when there is 
Madded the uncertainty over European 
political events. The much-bruited Hit- 
er “putsch” in Danzig is now very much 

business men’s minds. And though 
e chances still favor peace, rather than 
var, existence of the dual peace threat— 
n Europe and the Far East—is hardly 
onducive to broad, long-term commit- 


nents, 


Contra-Seasonal Strength 


But business has sufficient internal 
tamina, based on existing necessitous de- 
nand for goods, to resist a shock—unless 

the shock be outright war in Europe or 
i surprising political upset here. A mass 
f statistical indications bears this out. 
teel production, in the face of a nor- 
Senal seasonal downtrend, has more than 
held its own—is up, in fact, to the best 
devel (on a seasonally adjusted basis) 
ince October, 1937. Automobile produc- 
ion, in complete disdain of statistical 
equirements for a peak in April, has 
tepped up sharply since settlement of 
he Briggs strike late in May. Retail 
ales have been steady, while in the tex- 
ile industry there is a faint suggestion 


THE BUSINESS OUTLOOK 


Despite military threats and political uncertainties, index of 


auto production show contra-seasonal strength. 


that a buyers’ market may be turning 
into a market in which the manufacturet 
may have a little more to say about his 
prices. 


Better Tone for Textiles 


The government's raw cotton squeeze 
bears somewhat on this newly sensitized 





In the Outlook 





Harres & Lweing 
In the hottest spot in Europe—at 
least, its busiest capital—Joseph P. 
Kennedy, U.S. Ambassador to Lon 
don, rolls up his sleeves and digs into 
his next job, after completing one of 
the world’s biggest commodity swaps 
this week (page 16)—600,000 bales 
of surplus American cotton for 75,000 
long tons of British Empire rubber. 
He continues to figure in the business 
outlook because of the necessity for 
keeping Washington constantly ad- 
vised on Britain’s maneuvering on 
widely scattered fronts — Tokyo, 
Moscow, Madrid, and Berlin 


business activity advances for sixth straight week. Steel and 


supply-and-demand relationship in tex 
tiles, but probably even more important 
is the recent agreement among print 
cloth manufacturers to curtail output 
25°. Here was the case of members of 
an overstocked industry sitting around 
the table to curtail uniformly during 
summer months, rather than going 
through a cat-and-dog fight for available 
business at cut prices. The action im 
parted a better tone to the textile market 
generally. Gray goods prices, for instance, 
firmed up in sympathetic response 


Creeping Advance in Commodities 


What's been happening in textiles is 
pretty much symptomatic of what has 
been happening generally. Though there 
has been no tendency for prices to soar, 
there has been a creeping advance for 
the last vear in commodity prices. Hand 
to-mouth buying, apparently, has been 
sufficient to sustain prices in a narrow 
range for months, and as a consequence, 
confident e in the price level hak devel 
oped. And though the report of the Na 
tional Association of Purchasing Agents 
indicates that purchases are still being 
confined to “current needs,” the fact of 
the matter is that “current needs” are 
expanding along with general business 
volume. Thus, the longer term tendency 
in prices should be steady, despite in- 
termediate downward jiggles in the sensi- 
tive commodity index 


Worry Over New Program 


Inevitably interwoven with the price 
trend is the government’s spend-and 
lend program. Certainly, if the Presi 
dent succeeds in getting authority to 
embark on a %$3,000,000,000 to $4,000, 
000,000 “self-liquidating” works program 
the immediate impact on the price level 
and production is bullish. It’s true that 
great antipathy has developed to further 
spending, that the Administration pro 
gram tends to excite nervousness among 
business men over the future of the 
nation’s credit. Quantitatively, however, 
there is no arguing the fact that a dol- 
lar of government money which goes into 
the business stream contributes toward 
the purchase of goods and services and 




































































12 
so helps to support the price and the 
production level. 


Spending Does Make Sales 


The “compensatory spending” 
of the Administration’s economists has 
its holes. There is the argument that 
the spending policy creates such grave 
concern over fiscal affairs that private 
initiative Hence, 
tory spending” retards rather than aids 
business. On the other hand, there is the 
argument that given a certain level of 


theory 


congeals. “compensa- 


prices and production, the introduction 
of an additional cash impulse into the 
business stream, whether public or pri- 
vate, tends to raise or support that level. 
If, for instance, business is at “X” level, 
and the government adds “Y” dollars, 
then business ought to be at Jeast “X” 
plus “Y”. Of course, there is the ques 
tion whether the resulting advance in 
the business index gives a quid pro quo 
for its money. In any case, the die has 
been The Administration 
to spend further. And the impact of 
those expenditures, regardless of one’s 


cast. intends 


personal economics, seems bound to be 
a sustaining factor for business until fall. 





Small Business 





Wide World 
Only a thin “outside fringe” of small 
business men is unable to get ade- 
quate financing, DeWitt M. Emery 
(left) told Sen. Robert F. Wagner 
(right) in last 
Mr. Emery, a small business man 
himself, attacked a bill designed to 
aid the little fellow by providing 
government insurance of loans. He is 
president of the National Small 
Business Men’s Association, which 
violently dislikes the New Deal and 
has been accused. by rival organ- 
izations of accepting too much big 
business support. 


Washington week. 
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F.D.R.’s Lending Plan Will Win 


Most of $3,060,000,000 program will get 
through Congress, but foreign loans will be trimmed. 
New Dealers deny they are attacking capitalism. 


Wasuineton (Business Week Bureau) — 
The Administration’s $3,060,000,000 bor- 
row-and-lend program is not popular on 
Capitol Hill but most of it will survive. 
Hard-shell Democrats and numerous Re- 
publicans will oppose it in principle and 
for partisan reasons but such opposition 
is not a serious threat to the program as 
a whole. The Administration’s strategy 
in asking for a minimum of legislation to 
supplement present powers will frustrate 
any frontal attack. Various categories of 
expenditure probably will be trimmed to 
some extent, certainly foreign loans will, 
but by 
support. 

In doing all it can to spread $870,000,- 
000 of the estimated total over the coun- 
within the next 12 months, the Ad- 
is obviously rain 
insurance on business during the 1940 


the same token others will get 


try 


ministration writing 


campaign by a means that technically cir- 


cumvents refusal of Congress to raise the 


$45,000,000,000 debt limit, avoids a 
further budget upset, escapes restrictions 
put on WPA relief funds, and assures the 
White House measure of direct 
control over the spending of a very tidy 
sum during a critical period. 
Government spending under the plan 
produces a contingent liability despite 
the term “self-liquidating.” But this is 
not novel in government financing. The 
first self-liquidating public works pro- 
gram was undertaken by the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corp. in the latter days of 
Hoover’s Administration but did not 
reach a big figure because of the terms 


some 


which were imposed on municipal bor- 


rowers, 


Wide Implications for Future 


The real importance of the sketchy 
program that the President has suddenly 
seized hold of merely, in the first in- 
stance, to pep up business is the policy 
laid down for the future if the New Deal 
itself survives 1940. Its present scope is 
confined to a bundle of measures that 
the New Deal's inner circle first started 
talking up at the White House a year 
ago but dropped at that time because it 
was felt that the ground was not well 
prepared for the seed. That has since been 
done, using the hearings before the Tem- 
porary National Economic Committee as 
a sounding board in which a case has 
been made for forcing private capital to 
work for the government. The key lies 
in the terms on which the government 
will borrow and lend. Fiscal experts hope 
that the sale of the new bonds will fun- 


nel private savings into active proje: 

First reaction to the announcement 
the program was the loose assertion 
that the 
go begging, but municipal officials w 
claim that they are not particularly 
terested in borrowing money at the pr 


many quarters money wo 


ent going federal rates, may revise th 
ideas if government financiers go to e\ 
lower rates. 

There is little reason to doubt that t 
new Federal Works Agency will be al 
to loan $150,000,000 this year and a to 
of $350,000,000 in two years for non-fe 
eral public works, such as water works 
sewage disposal plants, hospitals, a 
other municipal projects. For express t 
roads there is more doubt, except t] 
only a very few of these projects will « 
up big money and the estimate of $15: 
000,000 for this vear and $750,000.00 
over a four-year period may not proy 
to be particularly high. 


Big Money for Carriers? 
For 


equipment, there are few informed o! 


purchase and lease of railro; 
servers who expect that it will run int 
big money. But their nose may be t 
close to the situation, as the rate of j 
terest again will be a big factor in d 
termining whether the cost would not 


be less than the present cost of repa 


and rentals. Incidentally, in the self 
liquidating program, Banker Jones 
the RFC has been detoured. For ii 


stance, the rail equipment program 
put under the Federal Works Agency 
be headed by John M. Carmody, lat 
of the Rural Electrification Administr 


tion, who since the early days of th 


New Deal has espoused governme: 
financing of rail rehabilitation on a vas! 
scale. 

No doubt whatever attaches to the 


ability of the Rural Electrification Ad- 
ministration to spend $20,000,000 ove 
its regular appropriation of $40,000,001 
this year, and for a seven-year perio 
$460,000,000 looks like a rather conserva- 
tive estimate. Expansion of the tenant 
farm purchase and rural rehabilitati: 


programs will need a huge backlog of 9 
applications, but officials in charge don't 


believe that they can safely take up the § 


$250,000,000 earmarked for this year or 


$500,000,000 in two years, in 


addition § 


to regular appropriations of $25,000,000 © 


to $50,000,000 for farm purchases (House 
and Senate are squabbling over the fig- 
ure) and $123,000,000 for rural rehabili- 


tation, which consists of loans for house- § 
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PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT’S NEW SPENDING PROGRAM 
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Cut into six juicy slices, the 
President's $3,060,000,000 


e projects 
pie is bound to be savory to 


cement 


ssertion many Congressmen, even with- 





+i Z 7 out $800,000,000 for housing. 
cularly ; Opposition rallying cry is: ‘It's 
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hold and farm equipment and water 
facilities. 

Doubling the extent of the United 
States Housing Authority’s slum clear- 
ance operations by raising its total au- 
thorization to $1,600,000,000 is not pre- 
sented as an integral part of the self- 
financing program because of the large 
measure of subsidies involved. 

The Administration is reported to be 
ready, if necessary, to use the $500,000,- 
000 earmarking for export credit as a 
trading point to save other portions of 
the program. This provision has drawn 
the most fire in Congress and is not likely 


to remain intact (page 44). 


No Miracles Promised 


Sectional and local interests will work 
in favor of adoption by Congress of 
such legislative authorizations as are 
necessary to fully implement the pro- 
gram as outlined. This still lies 
largely in the fields which are not at- 
tractive to private capital. As it stands, 
its promoters don’t claim that it will 
work any miracles. They estimate that 
this year’s outlay will barely offset the 
net increase in the labor market. 

But a mechanism will be created that, 
by supplementing private credit with 
government credit, can be projected by 
force of circumstances or expediency 
into more directly competitive channels 
of enterprise. In the hands of the left- 
wingers who advanced the broad pro- 
gram, it smacks of socialization of in- 
dustry. Frank, Berle, Currie, Henderson, 
and others whose ideas, individual or 
collective, went into its framing are not 
releasing a deliberate attack against the 
capitalism. To their way of thinking, re- 
sort to “desperate” measures is necessary 
to overcome failure of the system to em- 
ploy more men and money or it will 
collapse anyhow 


now 





Sen. Elmer Thomas, of Oklahoma, is 
a soft-money man, addicted to a 
higher price for silver at the William 
Jennings Bryan ratio of 16-to-1. Here 
the Senator takes his loose-leaf in- 
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Congress Threads Money Maze 


Hard-money and soft-money Senators made a 
deal, but their bill could not accomplish their actual 


purpose. 


THe Hectic BATTLE that developed in 
Congress this week over the authority to 
cut the gold content of the dollar 15.4% 
focused attention anew on (1) the Presi- 
dent’s antipathy to Wall Street and (2) 
the general need for a thorough-going 
overhauling of the country’s monetary 
and banking laws (BW—Jun24’39,p15). 

Although retention of the power to de- 
value the dollar would be moderately 
helpful to the Administration, there are 
other powers conferred in the statute 
book to enable the Treasury to deal with 
dollar fluctuations, if foreign nations try 
to “trade” against a dollar of fixed con- 
tent. That, apparently, is what the 
President fears. 


Still Has Exchange Weapons 


In his argument for maintenance of 
his authority, the President told his Tues- 
day press conference that a tied-down 
dollar would put the currency back in 
the hands of Wall Street and interna- 
tional manipulators, despite the fact that 
the $2,000,000,000 exchange stabiliza- 
tion fund would easily suffice to protect 
the currency against minor foreign ex- 
change movements, while Section 8 of 
the Gold Reserve Act which permits the 
Treasury to raise or lower the price of 
gold—externally—would protect the dol- 
lar against major movements. 

Thus, monetary experts were inclined 
to put down the President’s attack to po- 





International 


flation dollar apart under the por- 
trait of Alexander Hamilton, who 
was a hard-money man, but, troni- 
cally enough, one of the first Amer- 
icans to overvalue silver at 15-to-1. 


Monetary laws need to be simplified. 


litical pique over the strange deal whi 


brought hard-money and_ soft-mon 
Senators in a coalition against hi: 
There was an ironical twist in la 


Monday’s coalition, in that neither grou 
actually got what it sought. 

The hard-money Senators, led by Car 
ter Glass of Virginia, were anxious t 
eliminate any further authority of t) 
President over the dollar; they wanted t 
get the dollar fixed, and to put an e1 
to upsetting rumors that cropped out 
every now and then that inflation wa 
coming, that the price of gold was going 
to move up. So, as their part of th 
bargain, many of the hard-money Sena- 
tors voted a higher price to be paid for 
silver in exchange for silver bloc votes 
to wipe the devaluation power from th« 
books. 

But so many new laws have been added 
to money and banking legislation sinc: 
Mr. Roosevelt took office, that the polit 
ical strategists became lost in the maz 
The silverites got stuck with an amend 
ment forbidding future purchases of for 
eign silver, though they gained a boost 
in the price to 77¢ as against the pric 
the government had been paying, 64¢ 
This 20% boost, however, was expensive, 
inasmuch as the amendment 
purchases to domestic metal defeated the 
purpose of the Silver Purchase Act of 
1934. That legislation commands th 
Treasury to build up the nation’s silver 
stocks to a one-to-three ratio with gold 
But it would take years for purchases of 
domestically-mined silver—some 60,000.- 
000 oz. a year—to accomplish the stated 
objective, unless there were a steady out- 
flow of gold. 


confining 


Allies Frustrated, to Some Extent 


Thus the silver bloc was caught in its 
own web. And the hard-money group, in 
view of the power of the Treasury in 
Section 8 of the Gold Reserve Act, were 
also thwarted in their vote-trading. For, 
as the bill went to conference, it did not 
eliminate the legal power to raise or 
lower the price of gold. There is a differ- 
ence, however, between the devaluation 
power and the power under Section 8. 
Mr. Morgenthau can pay more or less 
than $35 an ounce, but the dollar’s gold 
content—without the devaluation power 
—would have to comprise 15%: grains 
of gold. In other words, the foreign ex- 
change value of gold—and consequently 
the dollar—can be manipulated under 
Section 8, but the internal value of the 
dollar—the statutory value, so to speak 
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would remain constant at 59.06% of 
's pre-Roosevelt value. 

So, the upshot of the political deal 
Monday was that the Senate amend- 

ents went to conference with pretty 
much every one up in the air. The Presi- 
ent was irate, the silver group was pon- 
dering its error, and the hard-money men 
were wondering what they accomplished, 
f anything. 

Only one thing seemed assured—an in- 
vestigation, looking toward simplification 


of the banking and money laws. 


Big Board’s Lean Days 


New York Stock Exchange 
studies how to cut costs to get out 


of the red. 


ON A FATEFUL DAY IN 1929, stock turn- 
over on the Big Board totalled 16,400,000 
shares, and traders lost their shirts. But 
for the management of the New York 
Stock Exchange the day was highly prof- 
itable, for the exchange makes its money 
on the volume of stocks and bonds 
traded, not on the rise or fall of prices. 

Like many another big business, the 
New York Stock Exchange looks back 
upon 1929 as its peak year. Those were 
the days when 4,000,000-to-5,000,000 
share turnovers were commonplace, when 
1,000,000,000 shares a year changed 
hands. 

But today it’s a far different story. 
Last year, stock volume added up to only 
297,466,722 shares, and the exchange had 
to dip into surplus for $1,500,000 more 
than it raked in. In fact, 1936 was the 
only year in the past six to record a 
profit, at a measly $172,700. 


Trading Pickup Is Real Need 


This year, economies have cut last 
year’s loss almost in half, but for the 
first four months, the exchange was $374,- 
800 in the red, and the engineering firm 
of Stevenson, Jordan and Harrison has 
been called in to see if further corners 
can be cut. But no matter how many 
corners it cuts, the exchange will really 
get nowhere until and unless trading 
picks up and clearing charges increase as 
a consequence. 

Back in the late 20’s, the exchange 
looked upon income from clearings and 
listing fees as its bread and butter. But 
only twice in the last six years have clear- 
ings topped the $2,000,000 mark, and 
last year they dropped to $1,187,000. So 
the exchange looks upon “other income,” 
from dues, rents, ticker service fees, and 
trading floor phone booth rentals with 
more respect—especially dues from mem- 
bers, which are a pretty stable item, 
contributing $1,375,000 a year—at $1,000 
1 member. 

Expenses have been generally pretty 
rigid, running between $7,000,000 and 
38,000,000 a year. Wages are the big 
factor in that group, followed by taxes, 





TNEC Turns to Housing Costs 


Tue Temporary National Economic 
Committee this week turned to the 
what-might-have-been of residential 
construction—the building which 
might have been done if costs had 
been lower, the amount of home buy- 
ing which might have taken place if 
houses had been built at a lower price. 

Attention centered on the high cost 
of mortgage money, a topic much less 
fiery than those Assistant Attorney- 
General Thurman Arnold has been dis- 
cussing. He asserts that trade re- 
straints are mainly responsible for 
high cost of construction. He sees re- 
straints all along the line: price-fixing 
by materials manufacturers, bid-rig- 
ging by contractors, connivance by 
trade unions. If the hearings develop 
something to encourage Arnold, he 
may try to crack prices by simultane- 
ous action in several big cities. 

But, until the monopoly committee 
turns to livelier things, he doesn’t get 
his cue. The TNEC charts reproduced 
show how largely in the field of fine 
theory the initial hearings have been. 

The symbols enlivening “housing 
cost reduction” (below) apply to New 
York State’s limited-dividend Hillside 
housing development. In the left- 
hand column, the “mortgage” and 
“equity” figures cover construction 
costs, land, and fees. Translate these 
into the amount you have to get in 
rent and you have the interest, depre- 
ciation, and taxes items in the first set 
of figures on rent per room. 

Says WPA Analyst Ralph Stone, 
initial costs could be reduced 20%, 
operating costs possibly as much. So 
the chart presents, in the third line 
of symbols on the left, the effect of a 
20% cut in initial costs. Interest. de- 
preciation, and taxes are cut but op- 
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erating costs remain the same. Next, 
a cut of 20% is applied to operating 
costs. We have already seen that in- 
terest and taxes would be lower on a 
smaller investment. In cutting operat- 
ing costs, a lower tar rate and lower 
interest rate are assumed. Hence, in 
combining the cut in original cost and 
the cut in operating cost (bottom 
line) interest and taxes are doubly re- 
duced while other items are down by 
20%. And there’s a saving repre- 
sented by the white dollar signs of 
some 25% altogether on rents! The 
idea is to show how much further the 
benefits of low-cost housing could go. 

As to “Houses City Families Can 
Afford,” the committee’s experts es- 
pouse the contention that nearly 5 
of urban families can afford to pay no 
more than $2,000 to $4,000 for a 
home, but that actual homes built are 
mostly beyond their capacity to pay 
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upkeep and rent, and since last May, 
William McChesney Martin, Jr., has let 
out 230 employees, cutting the payroll 
8%, and reducing exchange personnel to 
2.056. 

Seeking to increase turnover, the ex 
change has let down the bars on new list 
ings, and since the first of the year, 12 
new issues have been approved. 

Low volume naturally has hurt mem- 
ber firms. From a peak of 665 at the be- 
ginning of 1930, the number of member 


firms fell to a low of 610 in 1933, recov- 
ered to 652 last year, and fell to 597 as 
of June 1 of this year—the result of 
“economy mergers.” Branch offices, which 
totaled 1,658 in 1930, were lopped off 
right and left, now total only 1,068. 
Job mortality among member firm em- 
ployees also has been high. Between 
Jan. 1, 1937, and June 15, 1938, 6,979 
employees were laid off and some 3,400 
found jobs again, a net decrease of 3,579 
people. The total is around 47,000. 


Cotton-Rubber Swap; Tin Next? 


United States makes its first barter deal, with 
Britain as the other party. Commodities will be “‘frozen” 


for seven years, unless used in war. 


Tue Unirep States has put across its 
first barter deal whereby American sur- 
plus farm products are to be swapped for 
vital raw materials which aren’t produced 
in this country. And, even though this 
initial trade wasn’t an unqualified suc- 
cess, the Departments of State and Agri- 
culture are trying their best to promote 
others. 

What has happened is that the govern- 
ments of the United States and England 
have gotten together on a plan to swap 
about 600,000 bales of cotton for some 
75,000 long tons of crude rubber. Eng- 
land balked at taking the 1,000,000 bales 
of cotton which Uncle Sam offered, and 
also declined to accept any wheat in the 
transaction. (Canada and Australia, Em- 
pire stalwarts, didn’t want to lose any 
wheat orders.) Thus actual benefits to 
the American farm market are curtailed, 
but the plan embodies several important 
items of business 


Business Results of Deal 


The United States disposes of 600,000 
bales of its 13,000,000-bale carry-over of 
cotton, or a little under 5°) of the surplus. 

England's rubber-producing colonials 
get some unexpected new orders (details 
remain for Britain to work out with the 
international rubber committee or cartel, 
and the division of the orders cannot be 
accurately predicted). 

Shipping lines of the two countries will 
split, as evenly as possible, the revenues 
of transporting cotton from Gulf and At- 
lantic ports to England, and of carrying 
crude rubber from the Far East to the 
United States. 

Warehousemen in both countries stand 
to fill up some of their space for the 
seven years during which the supplies are 
“frozen” or until a war emergency per- 
mits their use. And there’s the item of fire 
insurance. 

Merchants and brokers will collect 
commissions whenever either government 
finds it advisable to sell holdings and re- 
place them in order to avoid deterioration. 


And, quite aside from its business con 
sequences, the agreement in part refutes 
many contentions of commodity people 
that it was virtually impossible to put 
such a barter deal across. Admitting that 
the rubber cartel still might make it diffi- 
cult, it is obvious that His Majesty’s gov- 
ernment sees no insurmountable obstacle. 
And, even though the Netherlands gov- 
ernment couldn’t see its way clear to go 
along in the rubber swap, the ice has 
been broken. 

Presumably the United States will ac- 
cumulate about 1) months’ supply of 
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rubber between next October and Ma 

1940. Meanwhile, the State Departn 

is attempting to start building an « 

larger war stock of tin. It is negotiat 

with Belgium for the metal. That 

in itself, isn’t very important, for B 
gium doesn’t control much tin pro 

tion. But England and the Netherla 

do, and they may yet be induced to }: 

Cartel Keeps Tight Grip on Tin 

Tin is a necessity for making cans { 
the civilian population in case of » 
whether the United States is a part 
pant or not. No economical substit 
for tin has yet been perfected. Except { 
Bolivia, the sources of supply are in | 
East Indies and could conceivably be « 
off or dangerously crippled during a w: 
The War Department wants 60,000 to 
a year’s domestic requirement. 

But the international tin cartel is w: 
ried. Even though the cotton-rubber di 
pledges the governments to hold onto t 
stock piles for seven years, the cartel 
jealous of the stability of its prices. I: 
hesitates to let 60,000 tons get out of its 
control. 

If the Senate approves the cotton-rub- 
ber swap, the tin people may be re- 
assured. The State Department is making 
a treaty out of the present deal. It 
doesn’t want politicians to force the rub- 
ber onto the market in contravention of 
the stipulated terms. It wants this trans 
action to be a shining model which wil 
help with any others which are desired. 





Oil on the Griddle Again 


Arh be kin 
Shry tows 


If it isn’t the courts, it’s Congress. 
The oil industry's weariness of offi- 
cial questioning is symbolized by the 
attitudes of W.S. Farish (left), pres- 
ident of Standard Oil of N.J., and 
John A. Brown (right), president of 
Socony-Vacuum, at hearings in 
Washington on the proposed bill to 
divorce production, refining, and 
transportation of petroleum prod- 


ucts. They joined other oil execu- 





Harris & Bu 
tives in opposing the measure and 
denying monopolistic intentions. The 
bill is backed by independent gaso- 
line marketers (who provoked thé 
present federal oil anti-trust cru- 
sade). They charge that the big com- 
panies make their profits on refining 
and transportation, hence can 
squeeze marketing margins down to 
a point where competing independ- 
ents are driven out of business. 
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“Unforeseen events... need not change and shape the course of man’s affairs” 


THE BUMPER IS MORE DEADLY THAN THE BAYONET 


It is ironic that in our concern for the future safety of our 
youngsters, we too often lose sight of present dangers. 

We worry lest they grow up to be sacrificed to war. But 
we fail to recognize that our modern civilization has made 
the bumper fully as deadly as the bayonet. 

This year approximately 3,400 children will die beneath 
automobile wheels. In many cases the accidents will be 


needless. The Maryland does not subscribe to the theory 


that faster transportation must of necessity be accompanied 


THE MARYLAND 


The Maryland writes more than 60 forms of Casualty Insurance and Surety Bonds. Over 10,000 Maryland agents are equipped 
to help you obtain protection against unforeseen events in business, industry and the home. 


by a corresponding increase in automobile traffic fatalities 
The answer? It lies in the education of both pedestrian 
and driver. As a nation we must further stigmatize careless 


driving. 


Cold steel is deadly, whether in the shape of a bayonet or 
a bumper. The grim difference is that traffic can kill off our 
children long before they are old enough to march away to 


war. Maryland Casualty Company, Baltimore. 
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Two Engines in One 








The 
engined transport plane developed 
by the Vega Airplane Co. of Bur- 
bank, Calif. (a subsidiary of Lock- 
heed Aircraft Corp.), which is now 
making its first test flights on the 
Coast, is the first plane to use the 


Unitwin Vega (above), twin- 


new Unitwin engine developed by 
the Menasco Mfg. Co. (also closely 
allied with Lockheed). The Unitwin 
engine (below) incorporates two en- 
gines in a power plant to drive a 
single propellor—and thereby com- 
bines double-engine protection with 
single-engine efficiency. The Vega, c 
six-place plane, with a top speed of 
210 m.p.h. is designed for both the 
quality private market and the small 
airlines, but Menasco expects to de- 
velop its Unitwin engine for both 
smaller and larger engines. 


Acme 

















Acme 


Sues Over U. S. Aid 


Company asserts govern- 
ment-financed tractor assembly 
plant ruined its business. 


Wasuincton (Business Week Bureau) 
—Suit for $376,574 damages, claiming 
that a government-financed tractor as- 
sembly plant at Arthurdale, W. Va., has 
destroyed its business, has been filed by 
the Duplex Machinery Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. Under a contract with six 
midwest farm cooperative associations, 
the Duplex company started production 
in February, 1936, and by Augusc, 1938, 
had built 1,775 tractors from parts ob- 
tained from Michigan automobile plants. 
The company alleges, however, that in 
May, 1938, it was induced by deceptive 
means to modify the original contract 
(under which the co-ops agreed to take 
its entire output), as the latter were al- 
ready negotiating secretly for govern- 
ment loans to establish a plant on the 
homestead patronized by the active in- 
terest of Mrs. Roosevelt. 


Dissatisfied with Cost-Plus Plan 


Loans of $125,000 for erection of the 
plant and $200,000 for working capital 
were made by the Farm Security Ad- 
ministration in June, 1938, to the Ar- 
thurdale Homestead Association and the 
plant commenced production in May of 
this year under the management of 
American Cooperatives, Inc., which dis- 
tributes to the co-ops. It that 
their contract with the Duplex company 
was a cost-plus arrangement that was 
not working out to their satisfaction. 
But FSA also was moved to finance the 
Arthurdale operation because the pri- 
vately operated shirt and vacuum 
cleaner plants were folding up and ac- 


seems 
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cordingly it was hard put to find 
other self-liquidating enterprise 
could furnish employment in the « 
munity. 

A restraining order obtained by 
company in the Calhoun County (M 
Circuit Court requires the Arthur 
concern to its records of ,!] 
transactions with the Farm Security 
ministration, the Arthurdale Associat 
and its subsidiary corporations. Bes 
the manufacturing company, the ot)er 
defendants named 
Cooperative Association of North K 
sas City, Mo., the Farm Bureau ( 
of Indiana, 
Cooperative 


preserve 


are the Consun 


operative Association 
Farm Bureau 
of Ohio, Farm Bureau Services, Inc. of 


Associat 


Michigan, United Cooperatives, I 
and the Farmers’ Union Central E 


change, Inc. 


Railroad Asks to Fly 
Kansas City Southern wants 


to run planes between K. C. and 
New Orleans. 


Last week the Kansas City Southerr 
Railway applied to the Civil Aeronauti 
Authority for permission to operate an 
airplane route between Kansas City and 
New Orleans. And this week a few rail 
roadmen, who have their heads in the 
clouds, reopened discussions on whether 
the railroads 
aviation business on a big scale. 

Time was when it looked that way. In 
the early ’30s, the Pennsylvania helped 
finance the Transcontinental Air Trans 
port, advertised extensively the rail-plane 
route from New York to Los Angeles 
in 48 hours with the slogan, “Plane by 
day, train by night,” played up the Col 
Lindbergh connection. That was before 
regularly scheduled night flying. 

After the planes made it right through 
and there was no need for a sleeper, and 
after Gen. W. W. Atterbury died, the 
Pennsy lost some of its interest, sold out 
its stock holdings. (T. A. T. was later 
to emerge as Transcontinental & West 
ern Air.) 

The Pennsy was not the 
minded carrier. New England railroads 
decided that if the airplane was to be a 
competitor, it would idea 
to have a piece of the competition. The 
Boston & Maine, the Maine Central, 
and the Central Vermont Railway got 
control of the Boston & Maine Airways, 
which operates between New York and 
Boston and in New England. 


would ever get into the 


sole air- 


be a good 


No Threat to Air Lines 


Thus the Kansas City Southern’s move 
hardly comes under the head of a “first.” 
Indeed, some railroadmen who have been 
anxious to get into aviation, feel that the 
carriers have lost their chance to get a 
big stake in the aviation industry, since 
most of the major routes have now been 
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This boy has 
long white 
whiskers now 


A LOT OF THINGS have happened 


since this picture was taken, some 


60 years ago. 


And a lot of 


during the next 60 years, and suc- 


things will happen 


ceeding years—many things that no 


human being can possibly foresee. 


But the management of a life in- 
surance company must be prepared 
for whatever may happen. For the in- 
surance policies a company issues are 
all contracts for future payment. Ex- 
actly how far in the future these pay- 
ments will be made, nobody knows. 


The management of a life insur- 
ance company must consistently take 
“the long view.” 


With each passing year, the time 
comes nearer when claims must be 
paid. So, each year, the company 
sets aside a mathematically deter- 
mined amount of money as a reserve. 
Because this fund is required by law, 
it is known as the “legal reserve 
The management of a life insur- 
ance company must look ahead in 
another way. It must concern itself 
with such unforeseen conditions as 
depressions, panics, epidemics, and 
other disasters—and must seek to 


protect its policyholders’ interests 
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against these unexpected contingen- 
cies. So the company sets aside an 
additional, and smaller, fund called 
a “contingency reserve,’ or “surplus.” 
In New York State, the maximum 
amount of the contingency reserve 


is fixed by law. 


And in investing these funds it 
must attempt, through the applica- 
tion of far-sighted and highly spe- 
cialized judgment, to select income- 
producing investments which will 
prove stable, year in and year out. 


By thus providing for the payment 
of all its normal obligations through 

s “legal reserve”... and by setting 
up a “contingency reserve” to safe- 
guard policyholders’ and beneficia- 
ries’ interests even in the face of 
extraordinary emergencies ...a life 


insurance company seeks in every 
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possible way to make sure that it can 
meet all its financial obligations to its 
policyholders and beneficiaries — in 
good times and bad —whenever these 


obligations fall due. 





OPYRIGHT 1939—mETROF TAW LIFE INSURANCE 


Theis ts Number 15 im @ core sdeert 
ments aerigned to give the puri a cifare? ur 
derstanding f how a life insurance compar 
»perates. Lopw 
will ve mailed upon request 


of preceding adeertisement 


Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company 
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A MUTUAL COMPANY) typ) 
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Frederick H. Ecker 

CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD 
Le 4. Lincoln 

PRESIDENT 


1 MapIsON AVENUR, New York, N. ) 


Plan to visit the Metropolitan's exhibits 
at the New York World's Fair and at the 
Golden Gate International Exposition 

in San Francisco. 
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staked out. But the Kansas City South- 
ern application points out that it will not 
be competing importantly with any es- 
tablished lines. 

The K.C. plan is to run two planes a 
day over the 759-mi. route. The schedule 
calls for stops at Joplin, Mo., Fort Smith, 
Ark., Texarkana, Tex.; Shreveport, Alex- 
andria, and Baton Rouge, La. Operations 
will be under the direction of Kansas 
City Southern Transport Co., a wholly- 
owned subsidiary. 

Although railroads do not have a large- 
scale direct stake in air transport lines, 
they do have an indirect stake in the air 
express service. The Railway Express 
Agency, which is owned by the class I 
railroads, handles freight express for the 
aviation companies, much as it handles 
express for the country’s railroads. 

Railway Express picks up and delivers 
express shipments to and from airports 
on through bills of lading. Air transport 
lines pay cost of handling plus 12% 
for the service. 

The entry by the American Export 
Line of a bid for an air lane to Europe 
suggests that perhaps steamship compa- 
nies may go in for aviation more than 
the railroads. American Export’s plane, 
the Transatlantic, has started a series of 
survey hops. 


Railroad’s Trucks 


Illinois Central uses motor 
vehicles for fast delivery in south- 
ern Illinois. 


Down IN soUTHERN ILLINOIS, known as 
Egypt, is a district where better than 
100,000 people live without benefit of 
regular daily freight or passenger service 
by any railroad. Of course, the highway 
truckers have had a field day here, and 
what traffic the rails ever had for their 
tri-weekly combination trains has almost 
evaporated. 

This week the Illinois Central System 
went after this traffic with a new wrinkle 
in railroad freight service—new in use, 
but hardly new in concept. It has been 
battled before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for two years, with the 
motor haulers yelling bloody murder. But 
the railroad got its permit a week ago, 
started service almost immediately. 

All less-than-carload freight that is 
shipped into a district bounded by Cen- 
tralia on the North, Cairo on the South, 
Eldorado on the East, and East St. 
Louis on the West, will hereafter be 
accumulated during the day and moved 
in carloads on fast freight trains each 
evening from St. Louis and Chicago to 
Carbondale. There are 66 LC. freight 
stations in this area. From now on, these 
will handle by rail only carload ship- 
ments. All Le.l. will move by motor 
truck to and frem Carbondale, 
shipments between stations in the area. 
Freeing the rails of 1.c.]. will greatly speed 


even 


up freight train movement of carload 
shipments on the lines affected. 

Egypt has obtained its merchandise 
principally from St. Louis, Nashville, 
and Evansville—all within a few hours’ 
haul by highway. Chicago’s share of 
this market has dwindled in recent 
years. St. Louis and Chicago shippers 
can hereafter place their goods in 
Egyptian customers’ stores overnight, 
and are happy about the development. 
Nashville and Evansville are not on the 
L.C., so the road isn’t worrying. 


L.c.l, Network in Egypt 

Six motor tractor-trailer units 
radiate over the highways out of Car- 
bondale to distribute the Lc.l. freight 
brought in between midnight and 2:50 
a.m. from St. Louis and Chicago. They 
are loaded and rolling by 5:30 a.m., 
each one reaching the farthest freight 
station on its route by noon and return- 
ing. over the same route to reach Car- 
bondale by early evening in time to 
meet northbound and westbound fast 
freights that will place their shipments 
at Chicago and St. Louis next morning. 

Contractor doing the hauling is Rail- 
way Express Agency, which supplies the 
equipment and drivers at a mileage rate 
that would not sound too forbidding to 
a traveling man in search of a drive- 
yourself automobile. The express agency 
is no newcomer to contract hauling for 
the LC. It has held its contract on a 
mail-and-express highway service be- 
tween Grenada and Oxford, Miss., for 
some while, and another out of Carbon- 
dale—both these services supplanting 
discontinued trains. 

If the program works out as expected, 
the railroads now have a precedent for 
obtaining Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion permits, and will soon have the 
Illinois Central experience to plan by. 
The Missouri Pacific and the L.&N. are 
trying to get permission to do the same 
thing in some of their territories. 


now 


a 





"OVER THE ROAD” 


Illinois Central now ships all less- 
than-carload freight between Car- 
bondale, and Southern Illinois in a 
fleet of these trucks. Embattled with 


ILLINOIS CENTRAL SYSTEW 
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Mild at Bonneville 


New administrator of proj- 
ect seems to be softening up on 
power companies, 


NORTHWEST OBSERVERS of Bonneville de- 
velopments believe they see significant 
policy changes on the horizon. The new 
temporary administrator, Frank A 
Banks, was in Washington, D. C., this 
week, reportedly attempting, among 
other things, to obtain official approva! 
of proposed contracts with private utili- 
ties for purchase of Bonneville power 
Moreover, Banks had announced a 
“hands off” policy in Northwest PUD 
(Public Utility District) elections. Those 
close to the picture are convinced the 
administrator’s office will now concen 
trate on selling power rather than on en- 
couraging public ownership movements. 

The late J. D. Ross, former adminis- 
trator, carried on a comprehensive north- 
western program for public ownership, 
providing PUD backers with legal and 
engineering services paid for out of 
Bonneville funds. 

Altogether the PUD 
pears to be in for some tough going in 
the two states (Oregon and Washington) 
that have enabling acts permitting dis- 
tricts to set up in the power business 
with energy from Bonneville. 


Held Up by Hood River Defeat 


Although voters of Hood River 
County, Ore., voted last week by a ma- 
jority of 64 votes to create a PUD, the 
proposal lost by a wide margin in the 
city of Hood River; and this rejection 
stymies the whole district. The county 
could ask the state Hydroelectric Power 
Commission to redraw district boundaries 
to exclude Hood River, but there aren’t 
enough persons in the county outside the 
city to warrant the move. The same 
impasse occurred there in 1932. 


movement ap- 





highway truckers for two years over 
this plan to speed up deliveries, the 
railroad was granted its permit to 
share the road last week. 
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California Oil Curb 


Major companies support 
new control law, but a court 
attack is probable. 


Ir rue om control bill passed last week 
by the California legislature stands up 
inder probable court attacks, it probably 
wns a new and unpredictable era for 


1 
me 
the Pacific Coast oil industry. 

Backed by a curious assortment of 
interests (the Oil Workers’ Union, which 
is an affiliate of the Congress of Indus- 
trial Organizations; the major oil com- 
panies, the larger independents, Gov, 
Olson, the Navy Department, and the 
White House), the act is important be- 
cause, among other things, it represents 
the end of voluntary, cooperative control 
in the state. 


They Needed Legislative Help 


Recent stabilization efforts have been 
borne chiefly by the major refiners and 
have led them straight into Assistant 
Attorney General Thurman Arnold's 
anti-trust investigation now in progress 
in Los Angeles (BW—Jun3'39,p18). In 
view of this, the companies that have 
been doing an Atlas act for the West 
Coast industry feel that the hazards of 
the effort are too great. That’s chiefly 
why they approved the so-called Atkin- 
son bill which the legislature finally 
passed even after Olson’s senate leader, 
Robert Kenney, of Los Angeles, had 
attacked it bitterly. They regarded the 
law as an alternative to a complete mar- 
ket breakdown if their support of stabili- 
zation efforts were to be withdrawn. 

The act sets up a three-man commis- 
sion consisting of the state directors of 
natural resources, public works, and 
finance (all appointees of the governor) , 
with wide powers to dictate production 
quotas and regulate the industry. 


“Hot Oil’ Can Be Confiscated 


Specifically, the new law provides for: 
(1) Limiting and proration of produc- 
tion; (2) holding of hearings, with power 
of subpoena; (3) power over refinery 
products when made from crude pro- 
duced in excess of legal limits; (4) issu- 
ance of certificates of clearance or tenders 
on transportation of products; (5) power 
to determine well spacing; (6) ability to 
confiscate “hot oil”; (7) standardization 
of records and reports; (8) power to 
investigate all properties, books, leases, 
and records; (9) testing and gauging of 
all oil and gas wells, tanks, plants, 
refineries, transportation facilities and 
equipment. 

Penalties for violations are $500 a day 
for each offense and (for perjury) impris- 
onment up to five years. 

While the majors have felt that ulti- 
mately state control was the only answer, 
they don’t like the power given the gov- 
ernor by the new act. 





No Brush. No Lather. No Electric Connection 





Colin Kingham, managing director 
of Rolls Razor, Ltd., gets a shave 
with his new invention—a non-elec- 
tric dry-shaver. Rolls introduces it 
in the U.S. this month, intends to 


Wide Werld 
sell it for $20 under the name of 


Viceroy. In England it’s called the 


Embassy, has sold several thousand 
in six months. It operates by press- 


ing a lever on one side of the razor. 
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Beer Whacks Sinners 
Applying Nebraska Plan to 


other states, brewers drive to 
make saloonkeepers either clean 
up or close up. 


EFrrective CONTROL of a chiseling fringe 
by the God-fearing majority of an indus- 
try is a common problem. Brewers are 
uncommonly sensitive to it. Raised from 
the dead by prohibition repeal, the in- 
dustry shuddered every time the drys let 
loose a blast at beer trade abuses. Bad 
boys in the industry are some of the 
saloonkeepers who sell to minors, to 
drunks, or violate beer licenses by dis- 
pensing the hard stuff. 

Brewers now hope they have an an- 
swer in the Nebraska Plan—a localized 
cooperative method of investigating and 
disciplining the fence-jumpers. It gives 
them a chance to reform but cuts off 
supplies and obtains license revocations 
in cases of habitual lawbreaking. 

The industry is solidly behind the 
United Brewers Industrial Foundation, 
head cop of the clean-up. It was not 
always thus. The Foundation was spon- 
sored by the late Jacob Ruppert, of New 
York, boss of the pennant-hoarding Yan- 
kee ball team. It was supplied with form 
and formula by Edward L. Bernays, pub- 
lic-relationist (BW—Nov6'37,p50). It 
was an offshoot of Ruppert’s U.S. Brew- 
ers Association, so members of rival 
organizations—Brewing Industry, Inc., 
(representing the big shipping brewers) 





and American Brewers Association 
failed to bang their steins on the table 
over its formation. 

Nevertheless the Foundation plowed 
right ahead. It began in Carrie Nation’s 
Kansas an attempt to clean up the retail 
beer chiselers. Meanwhile Brewing In- 
dustry, Inc., was getting busy over the 
line in Nebraska. 

Grand marshal of the Nebraska cam- 
paign was Bernard Lichtenberg, a realist 
among public-relationists. He pooh 
poohed high-falutin moral protestations, 
and focused on the law-breaking saloon 
as beer’s real problem. 

Last fall Brewing Industry, Inc., and 
American Brewers buried the hatchet, 
joined U. S. Brewers in the management 
of United Brewers Industrial Foundation 
(BW—Oct1'38,p39). The death of Rup- 
pert removed personal friction. Also Mr. 
Bernays stepped out and Mr. Lichten- 
berg stepped in. 


Crack Down on Offenders 


The Nebraska Plan as demonstrated 
in its first trial and checked by the Foun- 
dation’s Kansas drive became the major 
weapon against the drys. It consists of 
combining brewers and wholesalers of 
beer in a state-wide committee headed by 
a well-known chairman whose word is 
respected, whose pronouncements make 
news. Under this, district brewer-whole- 
saler committees are created. The state 
committee employs a trained investiga 
tor to examine complaints. 

Say an irate mother writes in: “My 
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“Frigidaire 
Air Conditioning 
Sure Pays Me a 
Handsome Profit 


? 





Ask 
FRIGIDAIRE 


to Prove the Profit 
of Air Conditioning 
for Your Business 


@ Thousands of business men are finding that 
air conditioning pays a profit far in excess of 
the owning and operating costs. Now, Frigid- 
aire’s exclusive*‘Investment Value Analysis” 
reveals before you buy whether you, too, can 
secure a profit, and how much return on your 
investment you can reasonably expect. 

Tested for over a year, this sensational plan 
is well worth your investigation. It uses facts 
about your business that you furnish—gives 
you pertinent cost and profit information that 
you can get in no other way. 

Profit possibilities are greater because 
Frigidaire’s compact Unit Air Conditioners 
give you more cooling per watt of current 
used. In addition, these efficient units can be 
quickly installed, easily moved, and usually 
require no duct work or building alterations. 


Demand the Proof—Act Now! 


Get the facts for your business. Phone nearest 
Frigidaire or Delco-Frigidaire dealer today. 
Find his name under “Air Conditioning” in 
your classified telephone book. Or wire collect 
to Frigidaire Air Conditioning Division, Dept. 
BWS7-1, Dayton, Ohio, for representative. No 
obligation. 


FRIGIDAIRE 





Air Conditioners 













sixteen-year-old daughter got tight last 
night at Tom Brown's Stagger Inn. He 
is only licensed to sell beer, but little 
Imogene says she drank nothing there 
but rye highballs.” 

The committee sics its sleuth on Tom 
Brown. If the report is unfavorable, rep- 
resentatives of the committee visit the 
place and talk with Tom. The idea is to 
reform him if possible (after all an outlet 
is an outlet). If Tom promises to step 
back into line and proves it by subse- 
quent conduct, that is all there is to it. 
If not, the committee sees to it that his 
supply of beer is cut off and that the 
state alcohol beverage control office calls 
him on the carpet to show why he 
should not lose his license. 


Campaign Gets Results 


Figures show that the threat is no idle 
admonition. Word gets about and has 
a most salubrious effect on other trans- 
gressors. Results are loudly announced in 
news columns and advertising. A con- 
tinuing check discourages backsliding. 

Following the original experiments in 
Nebraska during June of 1938, the fol- 
lowing state-wide campaigns were in- 
augurated this year: in Alabama, March 
16; Kansas, March 19; Maine, March 22; 
Tennessee, May 3; North Carolina, May 
18. Mississippi is the next state on 
the list. 

In the first Nebraska drive the com- 
mittee investigated 40 saloons. They shut 
off the beer supply of 20, sought revoca- 
tion of 17 licenses, obtained seven can- 
cellations and 10 suspensions. 170 com- 
plaints have been investigated in that 
state. During May the number of Ala- 
bama licenses revoked or suspended in- 
creased to 54. In the same period Maine’s 
control board revoked seven beer licenses. 

The Nebraska Plan puts special em- 
phasis on the personality selected in each 
state to run the joint committees. Pref- 
erence is given well-known lawyers who 
have been prosecutors. 


No Liquor or Beer 


Chicago ordinance forbids 
grocers and other merchants to 
sell packages. 


CHICAGO SALOONKEEPERS and owners of 
package liquor stores were licking canary 
feathers from their whiskers last week. 
Conversely, druggists, grocers, delicates- 
sen proprietors, and department store 


| merchants were talking to themselves. 


Neither group had anticipated any 
emotional upsets. After extensive hear- 
ings by the City Council, the track had 
been greased for enactment of five ordi- 
nances affecting liquor distribution that 
were satisfactory to all parties concerned. 
And sure enough, the five ordinances 
went through as expected. Then up rose 
an alderman to introduce a sixth ordi- 
nance, never discussed in committee. This 
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prohibited retail liquor sales in all « 
lishments but those making liquor 
principal business, which means cont 
trade after Nov. 1 to liquor stores 
taverns; exceptions are by-the-drink 
in hotels, restaurants, clubs, and bo 
alleys. Mayor Kelly made a spee: 
it, and it went through with only a 
ful of dissenting votes. The combi: 
stores which do a good volume in | 
age liquors and beer were so surp 
that it took their spokesmen two or 
days to regain their voices and yell “> 
thief!” 


Too Many Retail Outlets 


Best available dist 
tion of liquor sales in Chicago is 
45% is sold by the drink, 55% by 
package. Of total package sales, sal 
combination stores | 
liquor stores 80%. A much larger 
portion of bottled beer is sold by | 


estimate on 


sell around 6%, 


stores, however. 

All told, in Chicago, there are ar 
500 liquor 1,000 
stores, 7,500 saloons. Nobody knows 


stores, combina 
cisely how many stores in other m 
classifications also sell package liq 
One retail association estimates 275 
dependent and 200 chain drug stores; 41) 
food 
partment stores. 
Everybody agrees that’s 
liquor retailers. Price-cutting has be: 
getting progressively worse as they strug 
gled for a living, abuses such as 
machines, gambling, and even more ol 
jectionable practices have been an 
evitable accompaniment to the fight for 
revenue, and dry sentiment has grown 


stores: 50 tobacco stores: 35 


too mar 


Launch Attack (after Recovering) 


But while everyone agrees there are 
too many retail outlets, nobody wants 
to be eliminated. Representatives of th 
combination stores held a strategy meet- 
ing three days after the ordinance was 
passed, decided to organize their fellow 
merchants and start fighting. First line 
is to get the objectionable ordinance re 
pealed. Second is to mandamus city off 
cials to grant new licenses next fall 
Third is to fight the Constitutionality of 
the ordinance to the highest courts. And 
there will be plenty of pressure on the 
aldermen. Less than 500 drug stores 
carry liquor, but the city’s 1,500 drug- 
gists are madder than wet hens. So are 
the grocers and the delicatessen men. 

Maddest of all are some popular-price 
department stores. They have been using 
liquor as loss-leader bait, sometimes offer- 
ing advertised Scotches 15% below 
wholesale list prices, which has not made 
them the idols of the retail liquor trade 
Drug chains have met these prices in self- 
defense. Common report is that Wal- 
green, Liggett, Wieboldt, and friends, 
would cheerfully give up their liquor de- | 
partments if only they could be sure 
competitors would retire from the field 
at the same time. 
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Stores’ Record in °38 


Dollar earnings of depart- 
ment stores dropped 41%, Har- 
vard report shows. 


——— 





LAST YEAR DEPARTMENT STORES produced 
dollar earnings 41° smaller than in 1937. 





Dollar sales were off between 7% and 


8%: and net business profit, including 
non-merchandising revenue and other 
credits, amounted on the average to 
265% of sales in 1938, in contrast to 
1.15% in 1937 

These are the essential facts disclosed 
this week by the annual report. “Operat 
ing Results of Department and Specialty 


Stores,” prepared by the Harvard Bureau 
of Business Research with the financial 
support of the National Retail Dry 
Goods Association. This year’s report is 
based on an analysis of the statements 
of companies doing more than 38% of 
the business of all department stores and 
departmentalized specialty stores in the 
country. 


Suffer Net Merchandising Loss 


The decline in department store sales 
last vear reflected chiefly the drop in 
retail prices; there was also some decrease 
in number of transactions. Since the 
rate of gross margin was held at approxi- 
mately the same level as in 1937 (about | led 
36.3% of sales) , dollar margins fell with | Yes, the 
sales. Expenses could not be cut to cor- e e a e ane 
respond to the reduced income: and on. | FRigidaire Portable Air Conditioner 
sequently percentage expense rose from | 
35.85% of sales in 1937 to 37.4% in 1938. | § S got oe 

sO Of sales in 1057 to 87-4" im 1958. | Increases comfort—and efficiency, too 

For the first time since 1934 a ma 
jority of stores (64%) showed a net loss | 





from merchandising operations. However, | @ Take this sure way to es- ° protected for five years 
most stores received income from other | cape summer's stifling, en- | qt against any service expense 
sources sufficient to produce a final net | ergy-robbing heat! Invest on its current-saving Frigid- 
profit; for the average, this amounted to | in a low-cost Frigidaire Port- PRICE aire Meter-Miser, world’s 


2 65% ale : a 
2.65% of sales able Air Conditioner and REDUCTION simplest cooling mechanism, 
Essential figures of the survey are 


: you ll feel better, work 
: Now in Effect Beat the heat—Act Now! 





| better all summer long. This on Portable 



























. , full-sized, efficient air con- Make up your mind to be 
Store Expenses Up me : 
ditioner circulates cool, dry, cool for only a few cents 
; 1938 1937 _ filtered air... removes tobacco smoke daily. It takes only a moment to get all 
tem % % : - d ) ape 
Net Sales 100.00 100.00 || °°: excludes outside noises .. . allows the facts from your nearest Frigidaire 
Total merchandise cost. 63.75 63.7 | finger-tip control of amount of cooling or Delco-Frigidaire dealer. Look for 
Total pay roll 18.25 17.85 | and direction of air flow as well! Com- his phone number under “ Air Condi- 
Real estate costs 4.95 4.5 | " , — , " : : - « - 
Advestising 375 36 plete in one cabinet, it’s quickly in- tioning” in your classified telephone 
Taxes * we O8 1.05 stalled and easily moved. book. Or wire collect to Frigidaire Air 
gi tenes én - Built and backed by General Motors, Conditioning Division, Dept. BWL7-1, 
All other expense the Frigidaire Portable Air Condi- Dayton, Ohio, asking for representative 
(interest included) .. 6.05 5.85 tioner is so dependable that you are to call. No obligation at all. 
Total Cost ; 101.15 99.55 


Ope Profi Loss.—1.15 +0.45 

0 eal en la mg _— eIT PAYS TO KEEP COOL! —Phone or Wire Today! 
Net 3.8 3.7 

1937 percentages based om aggregate dollar . : =) ? : 

figures for 458 firms with net sales of | Portable <— “-_ 

$1,547,897,414. | Model has A ‘se 


Total Net Business Profit. 2.65 4.15 
1938 percentages based on aggregate dollar Frigidaire 
° = ca 
Air Conditioners 

























figures for 430 firms with net sales of | METE 77 

-MIS 
$1.499,993.963 1ETER -MISER 
* Excluding taxes on real estate and 
federal income taxes. 


Protected for hve years 
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summarized in the table on page 27 
Copies of the 30-page report are avail 
able, at $2.50 a copy, by writing to Cari 
N. Schmalz, Chief, Bureau of Business 


Research, Harvard University, Boston 


Druggists Eye Perils 


Conventions on West Coast 
are alarmed at supermarkets and 
hospital groups. 


SINCE EARLY LAST FALL, California drug- 
gists have been at odds over what to do 
variety 


about encroachments of the 


chains on their lucrative business in 


. 


cosmetics, antiseptics, toothpastes and 
shaving creams. One group has sup- 
ported warmly the California Pharmacy 
Board’s efforts to invoke the State 
Pharmacy Act and sweep these items 
from the counters of non-drug stores 
(BW Sep3'38 p24) 
sidered these attempts dangerous, fore- 


Another group con- 


seeing what has happened—that the 
courts would knock them down, that the 
variety stores would hire pharmacists to 
comply with the board’s interpretation 
of the law and would go after the pre- 
scription business too, and on a cut- 
rate basis 

Last week in Coronado, the 33rd con- 
vention of the California Pharmaceutical 


” 
COLLOIDAL 0 
GRAPHITE 


REDUCES OILIN THE BOILER 


The benefits are cumulative, when ‘dag’ colloidal graphite is 
added to the lubrication of steam engines employing super-heat. 
For about the first 500 hours, the feed is left the same after 


which a gradual reduction can be made. 


In some cases rate of 


oil feed has been reduced as much as 45°7 - resulting in a cor- 
responding reduction in the amount of oil in the condensate. 


Using “dag” colloidal graphited oils, you are assured that the 
beneficial and protective graphoid surface that forms on the 


wearing and bearing parts will continue long after the carrier has 


been consu med. 


This is particularly valuable under super-heat 


conditions - the lubricating efficiency of “dag” being unaffected. 


A request on your letterhead will bring an inspection sample and 
Technical Bulletin No. 150 which tells how to use “dag” colloidal 


graphite in steam engine cylinders. 


You or your oil supplier can easily add “dag” 
to specially selected petroleum fluids 


ACHESON COLLOIDS 


CORPORATION 


PORT HURON, MICHIGAN 
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Association gave druggists a chance 

sound off on the red-hot issue and 

learn how increasingly serious is 

competition offered from a new quar 
the supermarket. 

In Los Angeles the aggressive suyx 
long have wanted to handle popular, ; 
vertised brands of packaged proprietar 
but found that the conventional met] 

buying by the dozen or case and d 
plaving goods grocery-store stvle) was! 
satisfactory. Most of them apparent 
helieve that the problem has been solv: 
by a “painless” method of distributic 
that has been introduced by a local fin 
the Dewing Co 

About 80° of the Los Angeles supe 
now include a Dewing “5¢-10¢-and-U 
department in the self-service groce1 
section close to the check stand 


“Painless” —and Profitable, Too 


Under the Dewing system, about 18% 
different items (a half dozen of eacl 
are on display. The dealer’s stock is kept 
complete by a truck delivery servic: 
which replaces sold items as needed. Be 
cause restocking is done in quantities a 
small as two or three units of each iten 
the dealer’s investment is constantly at 
a minimum. At the same time, turn 
over is maintained on a scale that usuall) 
would require a large stock investment 

The average supermarket is makin; 
about 23% net profit on the items. The 
Dewing Co. guarantees all goods will 
sell or be replaced with others that will 
Dealers’ investment is about $75 for 
a supermarket display fixture. Smaller 
stores get by with $35. Fixtures and 
stock are placed on a 30-day trial basis, 
and if the dealer is satisfied he pays for 
the balance of stock at the end of the 
trial period 

Meanwhile, druggists in Oregon and 
| Washington, at annual state conventions, 
| have been viewing danger to profits from 
| another quarter, the privately owned or 
physician-controlled hospital associations 
and clinics which, druggists say, are de 
manding ever larger discounts on the 
drugs they buy 

Hospital associations are growing fast 
on the Pacific Coast. Most of them pro- 
vide drugs on contract to large com- 
panies, usually at a flat rate. They are 
fast reducing the number of drug store 
patrons. Also, druggists don’t like the 
thought that the man who pays $1.50 
for a prescription filled at a drug store 
may discover that his neighbor obtained 
the same item through his company hos- 


pital association for 50¢. 
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Labeling Law Reprieve 

Ir wasn’t until last Friday, just two 
days before the June 25 effective date, 
|that the President signed the Lea bill 
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News In the Air 















; 


(Above) The Minneapolis Journal “Telesigns” news flashes from the city’s 
tallest building. This original bulletin board has a bank of ten neon light 


units, a total of 780 feet of tubing. Controlled by teletype a few blocks 
away, each unit is able to form any letter or numeral. (Below) Another new 


neon news sign recently put into operation by the Chicago Times. Also 
named “Telesign” by its inventor (below) it is run by perforating a paper 
ribbon, feeding it into a transmitter which carries the message to the 





which postpones the labeling and coal 
tar provisions of the new Food, Drug 
and Cosmetics Act. Manufacturers who 
weren’t ready to comply breathed a sigh 
of relief. They will now have until Jan. 
1 to bring their labels and coal-tar colors 
into line with the new regulations. In 
addition to this flat extension, the Lea 
bill authorizes a further administrative 
postponement up to July 1, 1940, on a 
cause-shown basis. 


New York Post Sold 


Last week the long-anticipated sale of 
New York’s oldest newspaper was com- 
pleted when George Backer, American 
Labor Party member of the City Coun- 
cil, took control of the New York Post 


from J. David Stern. Apparently undis- 
mayed by the Post’s failure to succeed 
on its pro-labor, pro-New Deal platform, 
Backer will hew to the same line. In the 
six years that Stern has had the paper, 
its circulation has gone from less than 
100,000 to 250,000, but that’s still well 
behind the evening competition—the 
Sun at 300,000, the World-Telegram at 
425,000, and the Journal at 625,000. 
Stern will continue as publisher of the 
Philadelphia Record, the Camden Post, 


and the Camden Courier. 


“No” to Auto Dealers 


ANOTHER ATTEMPT by the National 
Automobile Dealers’ Association to ar- 
rive at a short cut to the solution of all 


dealer ills by mass-bargaining with the 


industry as a whole, failed this month, 
when certain manufacturers declined to 
participate in an industry-wide confer- 
ence. The requesting of such a confer- 
ence and its cancellation have almost 
become an annual event in the industry. 
Individual car manufacturers feel that 
the most important dealer questions are 
so inevitably tied up with competitive 
sales problems that a joint conference of 
all manufacturers with a body such as 
the N.A.D.A. could not get down to 
brass tacks. The meeting request, inci- 
dentally, went out prior to the publica- 
tion of the Federal Trade Commission 
report on manufacturer-dealer relations 
(BW—Jun10'39,16) 
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Coast, East, and Gulf Sea Labor 


Ten-day port tieup in San Francisco ends. 


National Maritime Union prepares for convention in New 


Orleans, worrying over lost tanker strike. 


SHIP-AND-DOCK LABOR PROBLEMS claimed 
attention on all coasts this week. In San 
Francisco a 10-day port tieup ended; in 
the East a complicated struggle over 
union contracts began; and in New Or- 
leans preparations were under way for a 
seamen’s convention. 

The cargo checkers union (C.1.0.) had 
picketed American-Hawaiian docks in 
San Francisco following a dispute over 
working conditions, and the powerful 
Waterfront Employers Association had 
broken off relations and shut down on 
business. After the port was closed for 
10 days, the entire matter was tossed 
into the lap of Wayne Morse, perma- 
nent arbitrator of waterfront disputes, 
who will decide how many of a long list 
of disputes will be arbitrated with the 
checkers and with the dock clerks’ union. 
Both sides have an eye on next Septem- 
ber, when current labor contracts expire. 

Elsewhere, other matters of importance 
were coming up. Feeling pretty uneasy 


over the way things have been going re- 
cently, and face to face with tremendous 
problems of unification, the biggest and 
most militant seaman’s union on the 
Eastern and Gulf coasts prepared this 
week for its convention. On Monday, 
July 3, 150 to 200 delegates of the Na- 
tional Maritime Union locals will get to- 
gether in New Orleans to talk things 
over. 


The Rise of Joe Curran 


One man sticks out above the rest— 
Joe Curran, the only president N.M.U. 
has ever had. About two and a half years 
ago he first jumped into the headlines 
when he turned up as rank-and-file leader 
of the personnel aboard the steamer Cal- 
ifornia, which was having labor troubles 
on the West Coast. Most of the union 
sailors at that time were members of the 
International Seamen’s Union (affilieted 
with the American Federation of Labor) , 
but there had been lots of dissatisfaction 
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with the LS.U. leadership and cha 
were frequently made that the men 
being “sold out” to the shipowners. ( 
ran led a rebellion, and by the time 
and his crew got back to the East Co: 
via the Panama Canal, a welcome \ 
waiting for him. 

Shortly, the N.M.U. was organized. \ 
constitutional 
July, 1937, and a few weeks later t 
sailors announced formal affiliation w 
the C.1.0. Curran went to town at a 
rapid rate, picked up members by t 
hundreds on Eastern and Gulf coa-! 
ships. C.I.O. was sweeping the wat 
front, A.F.L. was losing out (BW 


Aug28'37 p49). 


“Ideologies” Rear Their Heads 


With the passage of two years, how- 
ever, the N.M.U. has found a good deal 
of sand in its gravy. Some red-hot spokes 
men for the leftish “ideologies” poppe! 
up in key positions, factional fights be- 
tween Communists and anti-Communist 
kept Curran busy trying to hold his com 
mand. He held it, but was accused of 
temporizing. A conservative faction aros: 
last year under Jerry King, who was 
touted as the man to “take” Curran. 
Month ago, protracted hearings and a 
union “trial” resulted in the suspension 
of King for 99 years. 

All these factional fights, however, do 
not bulk so large in the minds of the 
N.M.U. members as does a recent strike 
which failed. Called against a group of 
powerful eastern oil-shipping companies 
(BW—May20'39,p16), the strike failed 
completely and was called off a fortnight 
ago. Considerable grumbling is going on 





Labor Troubles on the West Coast Waterfront 





A local labor problem was eased for San Francisco, but 
a national one still confronted the U.S. Maritime Com- 
mission this week. Above, left, the steamers Coldbrook 
and Satartia idle at their berths in Seattle while the 
and the Sailors 
about the proper method of hiring seamen to man them. 
Meanwhile, an argument over working conditions of 


Maritime Commission 


ne 
" 





Wide World 


Union argue 





Employers Association. 


Acme 


dock checkers brought mediators to San Francisco, 
where an agreement to arbitrate finally was reached 
(see story)—above right: Harry Bridges of the C.1.0., 
Robert Mython of the Dept. of Labor conciliation 
service, Dr. Louis Bloch of the Maritime Labor Board, 
and F. P. Foissie, president, San Francisco Waterfront 


convention was held 9 
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Harris & Ewing 
The independent union had its say 








| com- 


, this week at the hearings on the pro- . | 
pode posed changes in the Wagner Act / he H1 hest Award 
arost hc . : 
es : when F. L. Hoare (above), represent- 

irran. : ing the majority of the employees of 


|) See! in Railroad 8 
nd a ve Hoover Co. (vacuum cleaners), 
nsion of North Canton, Ohio, charged the LH Ql VOa afety | 





present act with failure to protect in- 





| 
r, do ° : . — : 
, the dependent unions. T* that typical American — the RAILROAD Man — goes the lion’s share of the credit 
: for the safety achievement of 1938—the safest year in the history of the | 
trike American railroads 
ip of *» the NMU ne offen Ine = And to the Norfolk and Western Railway and its 20,000 employees goes the honor | 
anies — a se the cleat She ‘ 4 for leading the field. For again, the American Museum of Safety —for the second | 
ailed strike was decided upon and called with-| time within 12 years — has awarded this railroad the coveted Harriman Memorial Gold 
light out giving the rank and file a chance to Medal for the outstanding safety record during 1938 among the large Class I railroads | 
g on make up its mind. of the United States. 
In dropping the strike action, the The progress of the Norfolk and Western in accident prevention since 1924, has 
N.M.U. announced that it was doing so resulted in the actual saving of 80 employees’ lives and the prevention of 10,000 


employee injuries. To the traveling public, it means that this railroad last year carried 


to forestall establishment of a company more than one million passengers back and forth between the Midwest and the Virginias 


union for unlicensed men on Standard and Carolinas and between the North and South,nearly 86,000,000 miles without @ 

3 Oil tankers” and reported that the Esso | single injury or fatality in a train accident. 
Tanker Men’s Association was petition- The Norfolk and Western’s unusual safety achievements didn’t just happen. They 
ig ing the National Labor Relations Board are the result of years of practical planning, the expenditure of millions of dollars for 


improved and safer equipment, strengthened roadbed and track structure, modern signal 


for an election on the ships operated b 7 ; Hes 
: ps operated by ing systems, improved tools and operating methods, better training and supervision, and 


the Standard Oil of New Jersey. They 











; intensive safety education. | 
did not add- ~but truthfully could have- Above all these things, have been the efforts of the employees themselves, their belief | 
that stirrings of independent organization in safety, their efficiency, and their cooperation with one another and with the manage 
were evident among the personnel of the ment. The Norfolk and Western is proud of their record, 

Socony-Vacuum and Tidewater tankers. With the proven knowledge that safety is the first rule of good railroading, the | 

The Esso Tanker Men seem to have Norfolk and Western Rai way and its employees, will continue to exert every effort to 

. . , achieve greater safety for the protection of themselves and those whom they serve 
something. They have among other , 
things the pledges of about a thousand 
seagoers who work on the Standard Oil 
ships, and they are getting more in each 


mail. Despite the N.M.U. charges of 
company domination, the setup looks 
clean to neutral observers who have in- 


spected it. It is operating under a tempo- PETERSBURG. VA 
NORTON. VA. NORFOLE. VA. 








rary committee, which is advised by John 


BRISTOL. VA.TENN. WINSTON-SALEM. N.C. | DURHAM.N.C 








J. Collins, a man who makes a business 





of assisting independent union groups 
and who helped the licensed tanker per- | 
sonnel of the same company get an 





NORFOLK 4no WESTERN 








am 3 NLRB certification some time ago. Un- 

; less N.M.U. can get its unity reestab- 7 ? 
d, : lished, the unlicensed men are quite likely | R A I L W A Y 
nt ‘ to get their independent rating in the rR 


. , i AR Sa oR tT 
same way the licensed officers did. 
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Southern Railroad Executives Meet in Atlanta 





Southern railroad executives met recently at Atlanta 
(above), discussed one of the South’s burning railroad 
questions—whether to reduce freight rates. Southern 
manufacturers argue that the wages and hours law, 
which threatens the South’s wage advantage over New 


England, makes a freight rate cut essential (BW— 
Jul30’38,p29). This week the Interstate Commerce 
Commission suspended operation of proposed schedules 
to reduce rates on all freight from St. Louis, Mo. and 
East St. Louis, Ill., to Pensacola, Fla. 





Inland Loses a Round 


Court sustains Labor Board 
procedure in steel company’s dis- 
pute with C.1.O. 


Last WEEK in Chicago a U. S. District 
Court passed down a ruling on a long- 
fought labor case, and brought up again 
a matter which puzzles many people. 
The court rejected Inland Steel’s chal- 
lenge of the procedure under which the 
National Labor Relations Board operated 
when it found the company guilty of 
unfair labor practices and ordered it to 
bargain with the Steel Workers Organiz- 
ing Committee (C.1.0.). 


Last Word Still Unsaid 


That leaves the Inland case still in the 
courts, where a formal appeal from the 
ruling rests. 

Grouped with the Inland case in the 
popular memory are four others—Re- 
public Steel, Ford, H. J. Heinz, and 
Douglas Aircraft. NLRB rulings on 
these were made without an_ inter- 
mediate report, which omission the 
Supreme Court last year held was im- 
proper in a case involving another agency 
(the Department of Agriculture in the 
Kansas City Stockyards case). When 
this decision was made, the NLRB 
quickly ordered the five cases reopened, 
and went through months of checking 
up before issuing the intermediate find- 
ings which forecast, but did not make 
certain, the final orders. Ford and Re- 
public fought hard to prevent the “pull- 
ing back” of the first orders, but lost. 

The Supreme Court ruling was made 
more than a year ago (BW—May?’38, 


p18), but even that decision was a year 
to a year and a half beyond the time 
when the employers and employees be- 
gan to argue. In such prolonged debates, 
conditions change; the statistics of 1936 
and 1937 may not apply in 1939. It is 
probable that the union membership is 
less, for example, among the employees 
of the five companies which gained fight- 
ing time by the stockyards decision last 
year, than it was during the big organiza- 
tion drive of 1936-37. Yet there is no 
way to tell just what it is without hold- 
ing new employee elections. 

Within the past six months, the 
lawyers’ end of the battle has made little 
or no progress in most of these cases. 
There are reports, however, that in two 
or three of the “big cases” the legal fight 
has been disregarded while friendly nego- 
tiations have been held. It is in this direc- 
tion—in settlement out of court—that 
informed observers look to see the his- 
toric tangles untied. 


What People Think 


Survey by N. A. M. shows 
that public sentiment is shifting 
toward capital’s side. 


As part oF ITs public relations job, the 
National Association of Manufacturers 
takes periodic samplings of general atti- 
tudes and prejudices affecting industry. 
Results are digested for the guidance of 
members. A recent study, involving a 
“true cross-section of American society,” 
reveals interesting shifts in opinion from 
those held two years ago. 

Thirty-six per cent of the persons in- 


terviewed this spring thought the first 
necessity for prosperity was for govern- 
ment to let business alone, 24% were 
for increased production, 20% for pen- 
sions after 60. Some 58% favored de- 
creased government spending. The econ- 
omy majority was 15 to 1 in the lower 
middle class and only 1.4% of farmers 
urged more spending. Slightly less than 
half the total wanted taxes lowered and 
38% declared they should be “let alone.” 

In employee relations, 44% thought 
annual wages the best labor policy, while 
42% favored retirement plans. The anal- 
ysis indicates that employers rank retire- 
ment and pension plans and employee 
stock ownership much higher than do the 
employees themselves. 


Labor’s Grievances Justified? 


Answers to “Does labor have cause for 


_ dissatisfaction?” reflected a betterment 


of public sentiment toward capital-labor 
relationships. This year 26% thought 
“most” or “all” labor justifiably discon- 
tented, a decrease of 3% since 1987. Nine 
per cent more said that in few or no cases 
did labor have cause for unhappiness. 
Wages still hold first place in the re- 
turns as the cause of labor dissatisfac- 
tion. Since 19387 the respondents believe 
that lack of collective bargaining has de- 
clined as an irritant but that “agitation” 
has become more important. Sixty-one 
per cent said “no” to the query, “Should 
every worker be forced to join a union?” 
an increase of 4% since 1937; a smaller 
percentage (20%) said “yes.” Bigness 
was not considered a factor in monopoly 
by 48%, but 9% thought it was and 
21% “didn’t know.” The “ayes” were 
52%, against 31% for the “noes,” in con- 
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sidering whether the patent system keeps 
prices too high. 

Manufacturers stayed in first place and 
-nereased their lead as the group which 
“has done most for the U.S. in the past 
10 years.” In this category, returns 
dropped politicians from second to sixth 
place as compared to 1937, and bankers 
advanced from a bad last to fourth. Be- 
ef in the beneficent effect of labor Jead- 
ers declined. 


Actors’ Union Brawl 


Members quarrel over 
finances, and the A.F.L. may set 
up a new union. 


\rTER WORK one morning last week, New 
York’s vaudeville actors, night club en- 
tertainers, and performers at “presenta- 
tion houses” (theaters combining movies 
with stage shows) went over to the Hotel 
Edison for a special meeting of their 
union, the American Federation of Ac- 
tors (affiliated with the A.F.L.). Sophie 
Tucker, president, had called them to- 
gether to get a rank-and-file vote of con- 
fidence in the face of an imminent trial of 
the union before its parent, the Asso- 
ciated Actors and Artistes of America 
(BW—Jan21°39,p22). There was plenty 
of dispute but no vote was taken. At 
t a.m. the union officers left and the 
1.200 members brawled among them- 
selves until someone called the cops, 
turned the lights uown. Big issue of the 
brawl: was the executive secretary given 
a $1,700 automobile or did he take it? 

Early this year articles appeared in 
West Coast theatrical trade papers and 
in Variety which, according to A.F.A. 
officials, said the A.F.A. executive ability 
was below par and that the union was 
in financial trouble. The A.F.A. de- 
manded an investigation of itself by the 
international board of the A.A.A.A. The 
investigating committee took an auditor 
over to A.F.A, headquarters, finally com- 
plained it was not getting cooperation. 
The board decided to have a trial on 
July 10. 

If the union loses its charter, it may 
continue as an independent. Big-name 
performers would probably go over to the 
new A.F.L. union put in its place, how- 
ever, in order to remain eligible for work 
in entertainment fields outside the A.F.A. 
jurisdiction. 





LABOR ANGLES 


terpret labor legislation for its members 
An expert in the field will be employed 
to direct the bureau’s work. Observers 
predict that other business associations 
will follow this trend. The spotlight was 
turned on the lack of such bureaus dur- 
ing last year’s meeting of the National 
Institute for Commercial and Trade Or- 
ganization Executives. 


Minnesota Test Case 


Ever since the new Minnesota Labor 
Relations Law was passed (BW—May#i 
*39,p20) , labor experts have been waiting 
for test cases under it to find out whether 
it is pro- or anti-labor. Last week, when 
some Minneapolis truck drivers ran into 
the law while bent on having a strike, 
they tried to figure out a way to get 
around it altogether. General Drivers’ 
Union, Local No. 544, wants to strike for 
a return to the 48-hour week and the 





Labor and Vanage ment > 


extra wages. At present they are working 
a 44-hour week under the federal wages 
and hours law, but feel that the law 
should not apply to them since they 

no hauling over state lines. One claus 

the Minnesota labor law requires a man 
datory 30-day waiting period between 
voting a strike and striking, if the public 
welfare is involved. In that period a com 
mission appointed by the governor can 


investigate the dispute and attempt to 


conciliate the factions. The union got the 
Hennepin County District Court to r 
strain the governor's commission from in 
vestigating the dispute on the ground 
that the public welfare wasn’t affected, 
but the judge later reversed himself. The 
union wants to go to the state Suprem« 
Court with the “important and doubtful” 
issues involved. Meanwhile the state con 


tended that the court had no jurisdiction, 
but the court ruled that it did 


NOPCO PROCESSING CHEMICALS 


From yarns to finished fabrics, 
Nopco plays a vital role in the Rayon 
and Cellulose Acetate industries... by 
improving the uniformity and strength 
of yarns...by helping to control the 
pebble of crepe products...now, by 
pioneering in new permanent finishes 
for use in the spun rayon field, 


@ In like manner, Nopco and its sub- 
sidiary the Metasap Chemical Com- 
pany are aiding the rubber industry— 
with products essential to properly 
milled stock. And the result: sticki- 
ness in storage is eliminated, correct 
lubrication in molding is assured. 


¢ These are but two of many indus- 
tries where Nopco’s world leadership 
in the chemistry of fats and oils is 
contributing to the improvement of 
processes end products, Together with 
Nopco oil sulphonates and synthetic 
organic chemicals, these Nopeo devel- 
opments are solving the problems of 
pitching and scuffing for the paper 
industry . . . better tanning for the 
leather industry ...other problems for 
other industries. New technical data 
showing Nopco developments in your 
industry are available upon request. 
Shall we send them—today ? 








It's Here 


WHAT INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS MEN have 
said was bound to come, in trade associ- 
ation practices, arrived this week. The 
National Association of Leather Glove 
Manufacturers, meeting at Gloversville, 
N. Y., created a new bureau to deal ex- 
clusively with labor relations and to in- 





NATIONAL OIL PRODUCTS COMPANY, INC. 
and its Subsidiary, METASAP CHEMICAL CO. INC. 
Harrison, WN. J. 
Plaats: Cedartown, Ga. - Chicage, Ill. - Emeryville, Cal 








National Oi] Products Company 
Harrison, New Jersey 


Centlemen 


Please send me technical informatior 
the industr 
Company 
Address 
Name 
Title 
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Early Auto Shows Help Rubber 


Detroit orders will be placed a month before 
usual time, helping Akron plants. Foam or whipped-latex 


seat cushions gain more acceptance. 


THE ASSURANCE of earlier showing dates 
for the 1940 offerings of Detroit’s auto- 
mobile makers has brightened the third- 
quarter prospects for the mechanical 
goods end of the rubber industry. 

Orders for the multitude of rubber 
automotive parts will be placed within 
the next 30 days, fully a month earlier 
than usual. By August, plants supply- 
ing auto makers will be in full produc- 
tion on the noise-eliminating, vibration- 
dampening and insulating rubber parts. 

That’s good news for the trade, which 
currently is feeling a better than sea- 
sonal pickup due to surprising sales of 
hose (garden and industrial), belting, 
and other items apart from automotive 
pieces. Third-quarter sales and earnings 
figures promise to top the same period 
last year, with indications that Septem- 
ber will show the big production play 
on Detroit orders which in other years 
rolled in the fourth quarter. 

Releases and blueprints already seen 
by the trade indicate that 1940 will 
witness a wider acceptance of foam or 
whipped-latex seat which 
cracked the original equipment end of 
the automotive trade on three current 
models. 


There’s Still a Cost Problem 


The full-depth seat cushion is still the 
hope for the future as far as the rubber 
trade is concerned. The cushions in the 
new cars will have only the top layer 
of rubber, 144 to 154 in. thick, supplant- 
ing the cotton batting or spring decking 
in the seat assembly. 

Principal objection to full-depth rub- 
ber cushions is the cost which is some 
three to four times that of conventional 
seats; and even mass production of the 
cushions, which are made by whipping 
liquid latex into a frothy, creamy mass 
which is then cured, hasn’t dropped costs 
appreciably as yet. 

Too, the trade itself admits that using 
full-depth cushions isn’t practical at the 
moment, even if old seat manufacturers 
stepped out of the picture without a 
struggle, because of the material’s tend- 
ency to move and flow laterally when the 
car hits a curve. 

Goodyear, Dunlop, U.S., and Fire- 
stone are deep into the new technique, 


cushions 


and Goodrich and others are still in re 
searches on their own processes. 

Hudson, Nash, and Chrysler intro- 
duced the rubber cushioning on their 
top-priced 1939 models. Based on word 
received at Akron, the partial rubber 
seats will be standard equipment on the 
higher-priced cars of General Motors’ 
complete line (except Chevrolet), on 
Packard, Chrysler, Nash, and Hudson, 
and optional equipment on some other 
models. 

This acceptance promises to dwarf 
any other automotive rubber develop- 
ment this year and should prove a lucra- 
tive entree to the furniture trade which 


has withstood the lure of the new 
material. 
While not amounting to much at 


present (consumption of rubber in latex 
form amounted to barely 3% of the 972 
million Ib. of crude consumed last year) , 
foam or whipped latex cushioning will 
cut more and more of a figure, trade 
analysts report. Rubber in its natural 





It Gives 





Wide World 
Chicago tests a new kind of traffic 
lane separator on its Outer Drive— 


resilient cables (above), which are 
easier on the cars that run into them 
than non-resistant concrete curbs. 
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state is in the latex form, so there's 1 
limit on supply other than the artific 4) 
export quota barrier on crude itself. 

More and more crude is being ship; 
in latex form, although the United Sta 
lacks centrifuging facilities—for cond 
ing the liquid from 25 to 30% rubl«r 
to 60% for economical shipping. Th 
is also a lack of storage plants. 

Some of the new models will have a 
rests of the new material instead of t 
chemically created sponge rubber, an: 
eventually the backs of car seats, t 
will be of the down-like material, ma 
ing for substantial savings in space 
car interiors. 

Rubber springs, despite the speeding 
of researches in that direction, 
crack the automotive trade this yea 
perhaps not before 1942 or later, bu! 
Firestone, Goodrich, Goodyear, an 
others have gadgets for supplanting co 
and leaf springs under rigorous tests. 

Judging by the rubber parts that ar 
being ordered, 1940 models will continu 
the streamlining trend, with runnin 
boards narrower or disappearing entirely 
Rubber shields on the front face of rea: 
fenders will protect them from gravel. 


won t 


Farms Go Mechanical 


University survey indicates 
that horses lose out, and tractors 
gain steadily. 


Typicat Corn Bevr farms are those in 
central Illinois on which the agricul- 
tural economics experts of the Universit 
of Illinois keep cost records from year 
to year. The other day the experts pub- 
lished a few meaty facts from 15 years’ 
records. 

1. There was between 1931 and 1937 
a major shift in percentage of farms using 
various types of power: horses, 26% to 


10%; standard-type tractors, 58% to 
20%; general-purpose tractors, 16% to 
70% 


2. Use of complicated and expensive 
machinery, such as combines, corn pick- 
ers, and pick-up balers has increased 
rapidly, and the use of motor cultivation 
for row crops has become important. 

3. Number of work horses per farm 
has in 15 years declined 50%, from 9 to 
4.2. Number of hours worked per horse 
has declined 40%, from 766 to 470. Cost 
per hour for horse labor was the same, 
15¢, though the annual cost of keeping a 
horse declined 36% from $117 to $75. 


Tractor Cost per Hour Cut 


4. Number of hours of use per trac- 
tor almost doubled, from 340 to 600, and 
cost per hour has been cut almost in half, 
from 87¢ to 46¢. 

5. Hours of labor per farm declined 
35% (6,678 to 4,317), and per 100 
acres declined 38% (2,619 to 1,611). 
Hours of productive work per month of 


available labor declined almost 25%. 
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Farm operators worked 56 days less in 
1937 than in 1932. 

6. Each year since 1930 the total cost 
per acre for labor, horses, and machinery 
has been practically the same for same- 
.ize farms, whether using horses, standard 
tractors or general-purpose tractors. 

Significance of these statistics is in 
part clear, and in part speculative. Cer- 
tainly, the farm horse is well on the 
wav ‘to extinction if central Ilinois is a 
fair sample. The report points out that 
changes come rather slowly in farm man- 
agement to meet such radical shifts as 
addition of a tractor and tools, hence 
costs may go temporarily upward rather 
than downward. Farmer Brown had 
rather keep Hired Hand Nels mending 
fences and reroofing the barn than fire 
him onto relief or WPA. Nor will he con- 
sign Old Bess and Jingo to the discard 
when he can keep them mostly on pas- 
ture, use them a few hours on jobs he 
doesn’t yet know how to handle with his 
new machine. And because the farmer's 
training is never to throw away anything 
until he has had the last penny’s worth of 
service from it, he keeps the old binder 
long after he has the new combine. 

The total number of horses and mules 
in the United States has shrunk in 15 
years from 24,000,000 to 15,600,000. This 
has released 35,000,000 acres of land to 
produce feed for cattle, hogs, and sheep, 
thus adding to surplus difficulties. 
































Continuous Annealing 


New process anneals or coats 
wire at speeds that range up to 
1,000 ft. per minute. 







Spreps up To 1,000 ft. per minute fea- 
ture a new continuous wire annealing 
process, developed cooperatively by Sur- 
face Combustion Co., Toledo, and Syn- 
chro Machine Co., Newark, N. J., and 
now undergoing test runs on copper wire. 
Business part of the essential apparatus 
consists of accurately controlled gas 
flames arranged in a row 9 ft. long, with 
positioning dies spaced along the length 
of the row to ensure the passing of the 
moving strand of wire through the ex- 
act portion of each flame, where the 
temperature and the composition of 
burning gas are “just right.” Later on the 
row of flames may be increased to 27 ft. 
to permit higher annealing speeds. 

Brain of the apparatus is an indicating 
“anneal meter” which “feels the texture” 
of the annealed wire’s surface as it leaves 
the annealing burner and regulates auto- 
matically the speed of the oncoming wire. 
The new equipment may be used for 
annealing alone, or for pickling and coat- 
ing (principally tinning), in which case 
suitable acids and inhibitors and coat- 
ings are sprayed on as the wire glides 
by. Business significance of the new de- 
velopment lies not only in speed, but in 
space-saving and a uniform anneal. 































Uses Wheat Meter 


Making pre-harvest survey, 
federal bureau tries machine to 
measure acreage. 


Wasuincton (Business Week Bureau) 
—First results from an experimental 
pre-harvest survey of the 1939 winter 
wheat crop (BW—Jun10'39,p18) have 
just been released by the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics. Utilizing crop 
meters in the selection of sample fields, 
coupled with laboratory analysis to show 
test weight per bushel, protein content. 
and class of wheat, this is a new de 
parture in crop estimating. 

The morale of 300,000 volunteer crop 
reporters has been hard hit by news- 
paper reports that a “crop-predicting” 
machine may eventually take over their 
job. The methods tried out are in- 
tended, however, only to supplement the 
reporters’ work. Three field crews, each 
consisting of two men and a car, are 
working northward ahead of the harvest 
Laying out their routes to form a grid 
across each county selected, the crews 
are obtaining samples of wheat from two 
to five days ahead of harvesting. 

A meter attached to the speedometer 
measures the road frontage of the land 
area covered and the frontage planted 
to wheat. The mileage traveled is pro- 
portioned to the land area of the county. 


Successful 


mail-selling essentials 
for the business man 


What is the quickest way to get satisfactory results in selling by 
mail? There are established, well-nigh infallible methods—in the 
practices of leading mail-order concerns—copy appeals that have 
sold millions of dollars worth of merchandise—explicit details of 
mailing preparation and management grounded in innumerable tests 


—if you know what they are. 


practices that will improve results. 


This book shows you: 


—what products sell by mail 
—what results can reasonably be 
expected 
—how to plan the campaign 
—how to write effective sales Name 
letters Address 
—what to put in the circular 
—how to use reply cards and 
order forms 
—how to make up lists 
-etc., etc. 





Here is a practical manual that outlines essential mail-selling methods. 
veteran direct-mail writer, tells you specifically and understandably what you want to 
know about getting direct orders for your product, profitably, by mail. The book gives 
you in the quickest way the facts you need to check your mail-selling methods and to adopt 
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As the intention is to cover the same 
routes each year, the crop meters will 
check any change in acreage of standing 
wheat. Every two to four miles samples 
are taken; two from each field entered 
The points of entry into the field are 
determined by Tippett’s random num 
bers. An open ended rectangular hoop 
is dropped over an area of 1/5000 of an 
acre. In the sample thus obtained, the 
height of the plants is measured, the 
heads are clipped and put in an envelope 
which is sent to the laboratory § at 
Kansas State College. Upon arrival, 
samples are registered, identified as to 
variety and class, dried, and tested for 
protein content, and the test weight for 
16 cc. of grain is determined. The length 
of heads is measured, number of heads 
per sample counted, and damage from 
rust, insects, or loss from lodging listed 


Aim at Yield Forecasts 


The technique being developed under 
the direction of Dr. C. F. Sarle of the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics has 
two purposes (1) To obtain an ob 
jective estimate of the yield per acre of 
standing wheat; (2) to determine plant 
characteristics associated with yield in 
order to forecast vield in advance of har 
vest. The sampling crews will go north 
ahead of the harvest from Oklahoma 
through Kansas, Nebraska, the Dakotas, 
western Minnesota, and perhaps into 
eastern Montana 
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HOW TO SELL BY MAIL 


By Earle A. Buckley 
McGraw-Hill Practical Business Manuals, $2.00 


The author, a 


Examine a copy 10 days; send the coupon today 
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Send me Buckley's How to Sell by Mail for 10 days’ examination 
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or return book postpaid (Postage paid on orders accompanied by 
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In 10 days I will send $2.00 plus few cents postage 
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Company 
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NEW PRODUCTS 





Double Purpose Screen 


INSTALLED outside a window, and acting 
like an outside Venetian blind, the new 
Ingersoll Koolshade Screen prevents 
direct solar radiation from entering the 
room. Ingersoll Steel & Dise Division, 
Borg-Warner Corp., 310 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, weaves it out of slender, 
flat bronze strips set at a 17-degree angle 
and crossed vertically every half inch 
with bronze there are 18 
strips to the inch, the new screen is just 


wire. “Since 
as effective in keeping out insects as an 
18-mesh screen of orthodox design. 


Fume Respirator 

Bureau or Mines Approvat No. 2128 
has been given the Willson Respirator 
No. 770 “for protection against fumes 
of metals such as lead, mercury (except 
mercury vapor) , manganese, magnesium, 
aluminum, antimony, arsenic, copper, 











chromium, iron, cadmium, and zinc re- 
sulting from sublimation or the conden- 
sation of their vapor, or from chemical 
reactions between their vapors and gases.” 
Willson Products, Inc., 325 Thorn St., 
Reading Pa., makes the new Type B 
mechanical-filter respirator with a com- 
fortable rubber face mask and readily 
cleanable filters. 


Drinking Water Cooler 

INSTEAD OF PIPING refrigerated water to 
a drinking fountain and running the 
risk of its freezing in the pipes, the new 
Cordley Electro-Remote Water Cooling 
Units bring the refrigerant to the foun- 
tain and chill the water at point of use. 
Cordley & Hayes, 145 Hudson St., New 
York, install the compact refrigerating 
units out of sight in the basement, be- 
hind a partition, or under a counter. 


Compression Indicator 


GARAGES AND SERVICE STATIONS equipped 
with the new Lectro Valv-O-Meter can 





determine quickly the slightest loss of 
compression due to valve leakage in any 
cylinder of any gasoline automobile, 
truck, or stationary engine. Black & 
Decker Mfg. Co., Towson, Md., makes 
the electric instrument, which requires 
only the removal of a spark plug for 
attachment. 


Easy Golfer 


Wirs tHe Stanup Gowrr Bac on the 


market, it is a golfer’s own fault when 
he stands around waiting for his partners 
to shoot. Moreland Golf Bag Co., 1108 





Van Buren St., Houston, Tex., is bring- 
ing out a new all-leather bag with inbuilt 
seat and plenty of room for 16 clubs, an 
umbrella, a dozen or more balls, a 
sweater, and a spare pair of shoes. 


Beryllium-Copper Fuse Clips 
Fuseciips CAN RAISE a lot of hob when 
they lose their resiliency and fail to hold 
fuses tightly. Littelfuse, Inc., 4238 Lin- 
coln Ave., Chicago, is now making its 
Littelfuse Clips out of beryllium-copper 
for cap sizes ¢ in. to +3 in. The alloy has 
high resistance to vibration, wear, dis- 
tortion, and heat, and provides a grip- 
ping strength several times that of 
standard clip materials. 


Transparent Bandage 

Coverinc or THE Clear-Band adhesive 
compress is a pliable, transparent mate- 
rial resembling cellophane. Especially 





suitable for slight industrial accidents, it 
was designed by Golden State Supply 
Co., 1007 South Grand Ave., Los An- 
geles, to shed dirt, water, and gasoline. 
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Trane Turbovac 


One compact 12,000-Ib. unit contaiy 
the equipment necessary to chill y 
for air conditioning—a centrifugal |] 
compressor of 65 to 80 tons’ capacit 
condenser, a water-chilling unit, an 
the necessary pipes and valves and 











Trane Co., La Crosse, Wis., even 
into t 


tings. 
builds two electric 
hermetically sealed Trane Turbovac, t! 
reducing installation to a minimum 


motors 





PRODUCTION ANGLES 





Sodium Tetraphosphate 

Last week, Rumford Chemical Works, 
Rumford, R. L., celebrated its 80th a: 
niversary of baking powder production 
and showed 200 invited guests its new 
plant for the manufacture of 
tetraphosphate, a water softener. 


sodium 


Six Informative Brochures 

(1) “Answers TO Questions about the 
Rare Gases,” for gaseous and fluorescent 
lighting, Air Reduction Sales Co., 60 E 
42nd St., New York; (2) “10 Years of 
Industrial Design,” Henry Dreyfuss, in- 
dustrial designer, 501 Madison Ave., 
New York; (3) “Fashions in Cartons,” 
describing 62 carton styles, Robert Gair 
Co., Inc., 155 E. 44th St., New York: 
(4) “Pangborn Rotoblast Tables,” ex- 
plaining airless abrasive blasting, Pang 
born Corp., Hagerstown, Md.; (5) “Serv 
ing Industry” (with industrial petroleum 
products) Sun Oil Co., Philadelphia; (6 
“Belting Biographies,” including engi 
neering data on belt conveying, United 
States Rubber Co., 1790 Broadway, New 
York. 


Chain Belt Buys 

On Jury 11, the stockholders of Chain 
Belt Co., Milwaukee, will be asked to 
approve their company’s purchase of 
Baldwin-Duckworth Chain Corp.. 
Springfield, Mass., for 139,5374 shares of 


Chain Belt common stock. Baldwin- 
Duckworth plants in Springfield and 
Worcester will give Chain Belt “the 


strategic advantage” of facilities in the 
East. 
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MONEY AND THE MARKETS 
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FINANCE - 


SECURITIES - 


COMMODITIES 





Oe 


Cool to Self-Liquidating Loans 


Traders don’t believe they will pay off, or, if 


they do, that they will create prosperity. New York 


markets, eager for orders, will stay open Saturdays. 


Tue FINANCIAL MARKETS this week 
greeted the New Deal's latest spending 
plans, the “self-liquidating” loan pro- 
gram, with a splendid display of disin- 
terest. And not even the fact that the 
Administration was dealt a smacking 
blow bv the Senate when it voted to 
repeal the President’s monetary powers 
could pick stocks and commodities out 
of the rut more than momentarily. 
The fact is that Wall Street has lost 
whatever faith it have had 
in spend-and-lend panaceas. The Street’s 


may once 


analysts don’t believe, in the first place, 
that the proposed program will ever be 
truly self-liquidating; they look upon it 
as pump-priming on the eve of another 
Presidential election. In the second place, 
they don’t have any confidence in the 
plan’s ability to produce a real business 
upturn; they feel that business now needs 
something more than government Jend- 
ing. 

That traders didn’t get too enthusi- 
astic over the Senate’s action on the 
monetary bills also can be explained 
quite simply. The defeat of the Admin- 
istration was brought about not by a 


revolt motivated by singleness of pur- 
pose; it was accomplished by the unnat- 
ural alliance of a hard-money bloc on the 
one hand and 
money bloc on the other. Such a coali 
tion isn’t one that the anti-Administra 
tion forces count on to stick together and 


the silver-coinage, soft- 


accomplish valid and lasting monetary 
reforms. 


Held Back by War Threat 


War fears, too, continue to chill the 
trading community and to keep most 
of the astute members from placing too 
constructive an interpretation on any- 
thing which may be happening at home. 
Germany’s mobilization plans for sum- 
mer “maneuvers” and the Franco-British 
counter-moves carried just as much 
threat of war as they did of an arms- 
enforced peace. The slightly more favor- 
able turn of events in the Tientsin affair 
was offset by the admission of both 
Japan and Russia that open warfare has 
been going on for some time on the bor- 
der between Outer Mongolia and Man 
chukuo. 

Even against this 


setting, however, 


Voney and the Markets +37 
this week developed as the biggest in 
months in point of activity in new cor 
porate securities. The week's new offet 
totaled $100,000,000 and 
there now is conservatively a quarter of 
a billion dollar's 
being readied for registration 
Exchange 


ings about 
worth of new issues 
with the 
Securities and Commission, 
preparatory to public offering 
Money Isn’t Coing into Stocks 
A £ 

But if 

poured into the highest-grade corporate 


securities in the new market, it 
certainly is not being put into the stock 


investment money is being 


issue 


and commodity markets in great volume 
The protracted period of inactive trad 
ing in stocks wasn’t broken on Monday 
stocks sold off on 
over the self-liquidating loan program. 
Likewise there was little change on Tues 


when dissatisfaction 


day when a few traders jumped in and 
bought on the Senate’s action on the 
monetary legislation 

Brokers, who are losing money day in 
and day out in these tiny markets, aren't 
in any mood to sacrifice orders. This was 
demonstrated Wednesday afternoon when 


the governors of both the New York 
Stock Exchange and the Curb Ex 


change voted to stay open on Saturday 
mornings in spite of the fact that New 
York’s Clearing House banks have voted 
to take advantage of the new state law 
permitting closing, at the bank’s option, 
on Saturdays. 

Among the week's few features in com 
modity markets was sugar, particularly 
the “world contract.” The world market 
hasn’t much to do with the market in 
this country, because the United States 
price is on the plateau built with quotas 
However, the rest of the world is banded 
together in a cartel which underestimated 
the current year’s needs (the sugar year 
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ends Aug. 31). Enlargement of some 
of the quotas in the world market, re- 
cently approved, has done nothing to 
relieve the tight spot situation, and the 
July price this week hit a new high at 
$1.60 a cwt., the best since 1930. 
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FINANCIAL ANGLES 





Frank Starts Something 


THe NEW CHAIRMAN of the Securities and 
Exchange Commission, Jerome N. Frank, 
has made his first formal speech since 
taking over the new job. Before the re- 
christened Association of Customers’ 
Brokers, on Friday evening of last week 
in New York, he goaded Wall Street 
on a couple of its sorest spots. He told 
his listeners that the New York Stock 
Exchange must set up the long-debated 
trust company to handle all customers’ 
securities and He that 
broker-dealer segregation can’t wait much 
longer. Now the Big Board appointed 
Haskins & Sells, independent public ac- 
countants, to analyze the trust company 
idea some time ago. The accountants this 
week reported that present volume of 
business won't support the venture, that 
average trading of 2,000,000 shares daily 
probably would. And segregation of 
broker-dealer functions would take from 
members just one more of the possible 


cash. insisted 
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ways of making a livelihood. It puts the 
Big Board squarely up against it. And, 
incidentally, competent officers of many 
small exchanges say broker-dealer segre- 
gation will put them out of business in 
short order—that the SEC tailors re- 








This announcement appears as a matter of record only and is under no circumstances 
to be construed as an offering of these securities for sale, or as an offer to buy, 


or as a solicitation of an offer to buy, any of such securities. 


The 


offering is made only by the prospectus, dated June 28, 1939. 


NEW ISSUE 


$27,300,000 
Gulf States Utilities Company 


First Mortgage and Refunding Bonds 
Series D 32%, Due May 1, 1969 





Price 106%% 


Pius accrued interest from May 1, 1939, to date of delivery 


Copies of the pros 
in States in whic 


ctus may be obtained from the undersigned only 
the undersigned are qualified to act as dealers in 


securities and in which such prospectus may legally be distributed 


June 28, 1939 





Stone & Webster and Blodget 
incorporated 
The First Boston Corporation 


Blyth & Co.,Inc. Kidder,Peabody&Co. Bonbright & Company 
incorporated 


Harriman Ripley & Co. 


Incorporat: 























forms for the Big Board without ac: 
quate thought of how these reforms 
the small exchanges. 


Field’s Comeback 


A FURTHER STEP to ultimate resumption 
of common dividends is being taken by 
Marshall Field & Co. on Sept. 30 when 
the big Chicago department store will 
redeem its remaining 7% prior preferred 
stock. Most of the issue was exchanged 
24 years ago for 6% preferred. It will 
take about $900,000, at the redemption 
price of 120 plus accrued dividends, to 
clean it up. Unpaid dividends on the 
6% preferred now total about $7.50 a 
share, and the common stock has re- 
ceived nothing since 1931. But Field has 
purchased the retail store real estate 
(BW—May13'39,p47) , its earnings come- 
back brought the 1938 net to some 
$3,500,000, and the company has about 
$9,600,000 in cash and marketable se- 
curities. The feeling in financial circles 
is that, if the company can maintain re- 
cent profitable operations, the day of 
common dividends isn’t too far off. 


Tricky Statistics 

Just A CASUAL LOOK at figures on in- 
stalment sales of automobiles is apt to 
cause serious misconceptions. For in- 
stance, General Motors Corp. reports that 
instalment sales of G.M. new cars 
dropped from 55% in 1936 to 46 in 
1938, while the National Automobile 
Dealers Association records a drop of 
from 61% to 52%. (The discrepancy in 
those figures isn’t nearly so important as 
the apparent trend, which suggests that 
time sales of new cars are down.) In the 
same period, instalment sales of used 
cars rose from 59% to 60%. That would 
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mply that cash sales of new cars were 
nereasing While cash sales of old cars 

decreasing. Actually, it’s probable 
hat the statistics are playing tricks. 
Banks are now in the business of Jend- 
money on cars, and this fact balls up 


were 


ng 

he figures. When a car buyer finances 

through a bank, the auto dealer is im- 
Bynediately paid in full. So, to the dealer, 


ae 


+s a cash, not an instalment, sale, and 
the dealer reports it as a cash purchase. 
:, available statistics on instalment sales 
f new cars show a downward bias. 


jot a Holding Company 

Usper THE Pusiie Urmuiry Act of 1935, 
any company having a 10% or more 
interest in a public utility is classified 
as a holding company, and consequently 


S must register with the SEC and be sub- 
Fject to its jurisdiction. Allied Chemical 


& Dye Corp. is one of the country’s big- 
gest chemical companies, but it also has 
a $40,000,000 investment fund. Among 
its investments is about a 10.7% interest 


in voting shares of American Light & 


Traction, itself a public utility holding 


company. But Allied’s interest in Ameri- 
can Light & Traction is merely that of 
any stockholder in his investment, and 
not one of control, because United Light 
& Power has more than a 54% voice in 


) the affairs of American Light & Traction. 


Thus, to preclude its being classified (and 
regulated) as a holding company, Allied 


} Chemical petitioned the SEC to exempt 


it. The SEC did, provided Allied notifies 
the commission anytime it has a repre- 
sentative on the board or in the employ 
of American Light & Traction, and also 


> whenever it intends to exercise its voting 
) power to approve or prevent any change 


in the latter’s corporate setup. 


Consumer Bankers 


From 16 MEMBERS two months ago to 
400 members in 17 states today is the 











boast in 


Ssumer Credit 


membership of the newly 
formed Bankers Association for Con- 
(BW—Jun3'39,p48). At 


their first annual conference at Conneaut 


» Lake Park, Pa., last week, the bankers 


elected Kenneth R. Craven, vice-presi- 
dent of the Cleveland Trust Co., the 


5 first president of their association. 


Fair Predictions 
OrriciALs OF THE New York Wortp’s 


} Fam are looking forward to August with 


fond hope in their hearts. If the experi- 
ence of the Chicago World’s Fair of 1933 
is any criterion (and the New York 
Fair has been studying the Chicago Fair’s 
record with just that thought in mind), 
\ugust should set new records in at- 
tendance. The Chicago Fair found that 
month to be tops in attendance, fol- 
lowed in order by September, October, 
July, June, and May. Meanwhile, the 


| New York Fair goes merrily about its 


way this month, calling in 5% of its 
bonds, and not 10% as previously re- 
ported here (BW—Jun24'39,p45) . 
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FOREIGN TRADE + INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS + 


FOREIGN INDUSTRY 





Stocks Drift, Industry Soars 


Cotton-rubber barter, and Washington’s silver 
deal dominate commodity markets, but politics rule on 
stock exchanges despite good industrial showing. Cana- 
dian manufacturers go after British arms orders. 


Worip INpusTRIAL activity continued 
to expand this week, and there was a 
general gain in foreign trade, but stock 
markets continue to reflect political un- 
certainties rather than the real busi- 
ness situation. Tientsin tensions pushed 
stock prices down early in the week, but 
rumored plans for Anglo-Japanese nego- 
tiations in Tokyo buoyed them on 
Wednesday. 

The windup of the long-contemplated 
Anglo-American barter deal (page 16) 
had small effect on the markets, but the 
ending of the United States foreign sil- 
ver-buying program by Congress precip- 
itated a sharp decline in world silver 
prices and forced Mexico, the world’s 
largest producer and heavily dependent 
just now on regular sales to the United 
States at guaranteed prices, to suspend 
foreign exchange operations until the 
country’s position is clarified. 


Europe’s feverish war preparations 
during the last few weeks are viewed by 
some as a sign that neither side will dare 
to risk a showdown this summer. But 
there is still no important sign of any 
significant international negotiations for 
a settlement of the major problems in- 
volved. 


French Finances Improve 


Paris (Cable)—The stock exchange re- 
fuses to take tension in the Far East 
seriously. Early this week securities rose 
sharply on the news of the Franco-Turk- 
ish agreement over the Hatay Republic, 
and held their gains. 
Meanwhile _ business 
vagaries of international 
moves steadily upward. The index of in- 
dustrial production is at the highest 
point since the beginning of 19387. Tax 
reports for the first five months, aug- 


the 
and 


disregards 
polit ics 





Clipper Service Starts On Regular Schedules 





Although delayed four days by fog 
at Shediac, N. B., Pan American Air- 


ways’ Yankee Clipper, carrying 
twenty airline and government of- 
ficials and a load of mail, finally 
pushed through to Southampton this 
week, completing its first regular 
flight over the Northern route. The 





International 


Dixie Clipper also took off this week 
on the first in a series of weekly pas- 
senger flights over the Southern 
route, to Marseilles by way of the 
Azores. First trip passengers held 
reservations from as far back as 1931. 
Passenger rate is $375 one way, mail 
rate 30¢ a one-half ounce. 
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Crisis in Tientsin 
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While Japanese Ambassador Shi- 
gemitsu (left, above) was kept busy 
conferring with British officials in 
London, formal conferences got un- 
der way in Tokyo in an attempt to 
settle the tense situation in Tientsin. 
Though the British-Japanese clash 
centers in Tientsin, this is actually 











European 
little more than a dress rehearsal for 
Shanghai, whose International Set- 
tlement (in the background, below) 
is the center of all foreign holdings 
in China—therefore the ultimate ob- 
jective in the Japanese drive to run 
all Westerners out of the new « mpire 
being established by Tokyo. 








mented by the increased rates, show a 
yield in direct amounting to 
2,359,000,000 francs compared with 
1,312,000,000 francs for the same period 
last year. 

French business is elated that almost 
all of the extraordinary expenditures of 
the last year will be paid out of this 
augmented income. And they point out 
that the policies of the Reynaud govern- 
ment have been so successful in inducing 
expatriated funds to return that war in- 
dustries expansion largely 


taxes 


will be 





European 
financed by this private capital instead 
of government deficits. 


Politics Dominate Markets 

Lonpon (Cable)—Security markets in 
London maintain an attitude of absolute 
indifference to the tremendous spurt in 
business. Adopting the réle of a purely 
political weathervane in spite of a sound 
technical position, the firm tone of stocks 
gave way to a slump this week when 
hope faded for a quick settlement of the 
Tientsin affair. Then the first report that 
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negotiations had begun in Tok 
the entire list up. 
Business sentiment 


prove. For the eleventh successive 


continues 


electricity production expanded, s} 
movements were up, and railwa 
ceipts rose. Part of the favorable ; 
phere is explained by the feeling of « 
tives and business men that the cons 
tives will win the general electi 
pected in the fall. They reason that « 
sition to conscription, once po 
dynamite, has miraculously disapp« 
Labor’s equivocal stand in first 
ening a fight on the issue and then | 
ing down has hurt its chances. 

Meanwhile, pressure continues str 
on Chamberlain to eliminate the unp 
lar group of elder statesmen fron 
cabinet and replace them with yo 
men. His advisors believe he would 
be in a political position impreg: 
enough to call a general election to s 
the dictators that the country is so 
behind his policies. 

While Japan takes first place in px 
lar interest, there is a tendency to n 
mize the importance of events in 
Far East. There is the old rumor 
demanding 


government supporters 


stronger stand will consolidate bel 
Anthony Eden. But everyone real 


that if England gets involved in the | 
East, Hitler may seize the opportu 
to strike in the West. Conversely, t! 
is the determination to give no imp 
sion of weakness to the Japanese. 


Berlin Conscripts Workers 


Bertin (Wireless)—Aware that t: 
nerves and massed troops on all si 
may yet precipitate a crisis this su 


mer, Germany is taking extraordin: 
measures to secure quick harvesting 
the new crops. With the labor shorta; 
already acute, party members are be 
commandeered to meet the emergen 
along with industrial workers who « 
be temporarily spared from their regu 
jobs. Finally, 25,000 students have be: 
ordered to give up their studies ter 
porarily and lend a hand in the fields. 
Because of the bumper crops last ve: 
Germany still has a fair carryover 
grain meet t 
country’s demand for food for eight 


probably enough to 


nine months. This is creating an ac 
storage problem as the new harvest 
gathered. Schools in some regions a 
commandeered to store the new supply. 
In some other lines, Germany’s fox 
situation is much less satisfactory. T) 
country’s consumption of beef last ve: 
is now officially characterized as “exce: 
sive.” In order to prevent a repetitio 
this vear with possible serious effects « 
the livestock situation, cattle slaughter 
ings for the next few months are ordere 
to be slashed 30%. 
Though foreign trade 


been increasingly favorable to Germat 


returns hav: 


during the last few months, a decline 
at least one important line is expecte 
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oon. Germany has been building large 
umbers of ships for foreign countries— 
pecially tankers for the Standard Oil 
(o. which is transferring its German ac- 
oynts out of the country in this way. 
his foreign building is expected soon to 
ome to an end because of the naval and 
vil demands within Germany which are 
kely to flood the yards. German ship- 
»ing authorities point out that the mer- 


chant marine is dangerously behind its 


ompetitors in normal renovation. 





1.C.C. Meets 


CopenHacen (Wireless) — This 
Danish capital, seat of the tenth 
annual International Chamber of 
Commerce Congress, breathes in an 
atmosphere of almost unreal peace- 
fulness in a jittery Europe. 

The program and deliberations 
of the congress itself were carried 
on in an equal spirit of unreality. 
Though it represents now only an 
international forum where repre- 
sentatives of opposed ideologies 
can discuss the world’s economic 
problems, delegates are deeply 
conscious that arguments for eco- 
nomic reason carry little weight 
with those who are responsible for 
peace or war in Europe. 

The Congress applauded the sug- 
gestion of the retiring president, 
Thomas J. Watson, of New York, 
that six or seven of the leading 
commercial countries appoint com- 
mittees of economic experts to 
make a thorough study of the 
needs of their respective countries 
and suggest ways in which they 
may aid each other. But, most of 
those intimately acquainted with 
the thinking of the leading govern- 
ments in Europe believe that such 
proposals have come too late to 
solve today’s economic and diplo- 
matic crises. 

In these circumstances, the real 
issues of the day were dodged, and 
there was a_ general reluctance 
through frank discussion to hurt 
the feelings of the Axis representa- 
tives who merely delivered speeches 
intended to prove that autarky is 
quite compatible with broad inter- 
national trade. 

The delegates who attended the 
1987 Berlin Congress were partic- 
ularly impressed with the hearty 
informal Danish hospitality which 
was in such striking contrast to 
Goering’s and Goebbels’ sumptuous 
parties in the Reich two years ago. 
Financially, this hospitality in 
Denmark is rendered possible by 
a grant from the prosperous Danish 
margarine industry which is de- 
fraying the greater part of the ex- 
penses of entertaining the Congress. 
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Canadian Business Speeds Up 


Crops are good; industrial activity expands; 
exports soar. Bata may be invited to establish shoe 


business in Dominion. 


Orrawa (Business Week Bureau)— 
Canadian business contined this week 
at the recent good levels, though freight 
traffic is lagging behind last year’s levels 
and the stock markets are inactive. In- 
dustrial and mining activity continue to 
expand. 

Exports, more vital to the Dominion 
than to most countries and always a 
good barometer of business activity, are 
advancing steadily. May shipments to 
foreign countries touched $167,840,000, 
compared with $139,914,000 for the same 
period a year ago. 

Crops in the Prairie provinces have 
benefited generally from rainy weather, 
though temperatures are slightly below 
normal. Despite the appearance of a 
grasshopper menace in the United States, 
the pest does not threaten any important 
area of the Canadian wheat provinces. 
World consumption of wheat is already 
running nearly 80,000,000 bu. ahead of 
last year, but favorable crop conditions 
in most countries preclude any important 
price increases. 


Exchanges Could Do Better 


Trading on Canadian stock exchanges 
recently has dropped to the lowest level 
in years. On Friday, June 23, volume on 
the Montreal Stock Exchange and Mon- 
treal Curb Market, combined, was less 
than 8,500 shares, which was the smallest 
day’s volume in four years, except May 
30, 1938, which was a holiday in the 
United States. On Saturday, June 24, a 
religious holiday in Quebec province, vol- 
ume on Montreal markets declined to 
3,420 shares, smallest turnover since Sat- 
urday, April 30, 1932. Accompanying 
low trading volume have been rumors 
of additional mergers in brokerage cir- 
cles. 

The government at Ottawa is expected 
to reach a decision soon as to whether 
the Bata shoe manufacturing interests, 
from old Czechoslovakia, are to be 
allowed to build a factory in Canada 
(BW—Jun24’39,p47). 

No permit from the government is 
required for the establishment of an 
industry in the Dominion. The obstacle 
in the Bata case is the necessity for bring- 
ing in European experts. For this, special 
immigration permits would have to be 
secured. Ordinarily Immigration Minis- 
ter Tom Crerar decides such questions 
but because of the high pressure opposi- 
tion from the established Canadian shoe 
industry the Ottawa government has re- 
ferred the matter to a special cabinet 





committee. The administration as a 
whole is divided. Three or four of its 
members hold their seats in parliament 
from communities which are centers of 
the shoe industry. Canada, however, 
wants to attract some of the capital 
that is being exiled from Europe, and 
Ottawa is reluctant to discourage it from 
coming here by a rebuff to Bata. 

The Bata people do not want to bring 
in a large number of factory workers 
The maximum number is placed at 250, 
but all of these would not be required 
at the commencement of operations 
They claim it is necessary, however, to 
bring in a number of engineers and re- 
search experts. They would probably be 
content to go ahead with their plans 
if they received permits for the entry 
of about 100 people at this time. 

Initial capital outlay, it is now under- 
stood, might run to around &2,000,000, 
and it is claimed that the Bata plant 
would eventually employ 2,500 Canadi 
ans. While Bata is interested princi- 
pally in manufacturing in Canada for the 
markets of other British countries where 
the Canadian product would enjoy em- 
pire tariff preferences over foreign com- 
petition, it would not be content to man- 
ufacture in Canada exclusively for ex- 
port. If the necessary immigration per- 
mits are granted, the industry probably 
will be located on the St. Lawrence, either 
in Ontario or Quebec, so that rail hauls 
on export and import shipments will be 
eliminated, 


Want British Orders 


Canadian Manufacturers” 
Association plans drive for Brit- 
ish war orders. 


Orrawa (Business Week Bureau) 

Canadian industrialists may send a mis 
sion to England in search of armament 
orders. The plan was considered at the 
annual meeting of the Canadian Man 
ufacturers’ Association last week. It arises 
out of the alleged failure of the defense 
department of the Ottawa government 
to offer sufficient encouragement to Brit- 
ish interest in defense manufacturing 
in Canada. Undoubtedly the political 
squabbles over the John Inglis Co.’s Bren 
machine gun contract (partly Canadian 
and partly British) to some extent soured 
the British authorities on Canada as a 
source of supply. Britain had been plan- 
ning to place “educational” orders in 
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This Picture Is Out of Date 


Japanese can no longer gaze on gold 
baubles in jewelry store windows. 
Under a rush-order government de- 
cree, effective June 1, all privately- 
owned gold articles must be regis- 
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Leopold 
tered, and no gold can be displayed 


in shop windows. By restricting the 
sale and private possession of gold, 
the Japanese government hopes to 
bolster its declining gold reserve. 





Canada in considerable volume by spring 
of this year. 

Another reason for delay with ex- 
pected British orders is said to be slow- 
ness at Ottawa in coming to decisions 
as to what Canada is to procure in the 
way of defense armaments for home use. 
Canadian manufacturers want joint Brit- 
ish and Canadian orders in order to 
spread the cost of tooling up their plants. 

In any case, dissatisfaction was evi- 
dent at the meeting of the manufactur- 
ers over the situation. Two or three years 
ago Ottawa, for political reasons, took 
the position that Canadian manufactur- 
ers were at liberty to seek British orders 
but that the Canadian government would 
not act as a medium. Since then, there 
has been some recession from that posi- 
tion. 

Biggest recent item of British business 
for Canada is the decision of the Brit- 
ish authorities to spend over $13,900,000 
with Aluminum Co. of Canada (BW— 
Jun24'39,p4? Part of this sum is un- 
derstood to be a contribution by the War 
Office to plant expansion for the filling 
of its orders. The company is building 
a $2,000,000 plant at Kingston, Ontario, 
and is extending plants at Arvida and 
Shawinigan Falls, Quebec. 


Object to 5% Profit Curb 

The law passed at the recent session 
of parliament limiting manufacturers’ 
profit on non-competitive orders for 
Canadian armament to 5% is said to be 
an obstacle to progress with the defense 


program. It also resulted from the politi- 
cal fuss over the Bren gun contract. Man- 
ufacturers claim that if the profit is to be 
limited to 5% on a manufacturing pro- 
gram of uncertain duration, there will 
be little inducement to them to become 
interested. The law not become 
operative until proclaimed by the Gov- 
ernor-in-council and there is some sug- 
gestion that it should not be brought into 
operation, but this course is unlikely in 
view of the approach of a general elec- 
tion. What is probable is that most con- 
tracts will be placed by tender, the profit 
limitation not applying to such. 


does 


Canada-Reich Barter 


Manitoba plans deal provid- 
ing farm products for German 
machinery. 


Orrawa (Business Week Bureau) — 
Manitoba province is reported to be 
about to conclude a big deal with Ger- 
many. A new $2,000,000 beet sugar re- 
finery to be built at Winnipeg will be 
wholly equipped with German machinery 
made in Germany proper or in former 
Czecho-Slovakian territory. 

The promoter of the arrangement, now 
reported to be concluded, was Albert 
Flagenheimer, formerly of Berlin, now a 
refugee from Germany. It is stated that 
he was allowed to take part of his wealth 
out of Germany only if he took it in the 
form of German goods. It is known that 
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the machinery for the Winnipeg 


is to come from the Reich. wm 
The Manitoba government will 
antee bonds of the sugar compan) 
$600,000 and local financing has 
arranged. There will be local dir — 
At the same time the Manitoba g: 
ment has negotiated a barter deal mB tO 
Germany for the exchange of $300 s > 
worth of German electrical appa 
for Manitoba butter, barley, seed grip. 7 bd 
and honey. Nat 
The consent of Ottawa to th: 
rangement must be secured in ord | 
let the deal take place outside the + ; 
of the Canadian-German trade 
ment, which requires that Germany , 
employ 63% of the exchange rec ‘ 
from sale of German goods in Ca . 
for the purchase of Canadian goods, BR of : 
cific percentages being fixed for uae 
goods. B fide 
Canadian sales to Germany have be ; fut 
running around $18,000,000 a year ._—" 
German sales to Canada around §}| thr 
000,000. job 
in 
ow! 
yea 
Manless Coal Mine ths 
Soviets meet shortage of | *“" 
miners with new hydraulic process > “° 
of cutting coal underground from er 
surface headquarters. ; om 
In THE UKRAINE COAL FIELDS where | S can 
famous Staknanov system of rational] _ inc 
tion got its start, the Soviet has so: B eco 
thing new to step up production S tax 
hydraulic mine shaft which uses wat: by 
jets instead of drill hammers to cut co on 
This week came the announcement t! try 
plans in preparation since 1936 were @ 2! 
finally completed and an experiment: ma 
mine at Ordjonikidze would go into pro- . 
duction. tol 
4 in 
It’s Done with Hydro-Monitor civ 
Machinery designs were drawn up by rhy 
V. S. Muchnik, a Soviet engineer at th of 
Scientific Coal Research Institute i 





Kharkov. The new technique eliminates 7 
the drill hammer operated by the ind 
vidual miner; instead water is pumped 
into a huge machine called a hydro- 
monitor placed opposite the coal seam 
Powerful jets are shot at the coal under 
pressure of 450 Ibs. to the square inch 
Automatic chutes then carry it to the 
surface. 

The new hydraulic shaft is equipped 
with special pumps in the mine to pre- 
vent flooding. The water is drawn to the 
surface, clarified, and used once more to 
cut coal. 

Labor shortage in the Soviet makes 
saving in manpower the most important 
aspect of the invention. One hydro-mon- 
itor replaces 10 to 12 drill hammers, and 
eliminates workers at the coal face et 
tirely. The Ordjonikidze unit will emplo; 
170 men compared to an estimated 500 
in a mine of the same capacity. 
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Confidence 
Shop AKING LAST WEEK to the Advertising 
Vederation of America, Walter B. Weis- 
burger, executive vice-president of the 
National Association of Manufacturers, 
efined business “confidence”. 
Confidence,” he said, “is not a prod- 
t of graphs or charts. It springs from 
experience of the individual. The 
business man, large or small, whose per- 
sonal experience indicates to him that 
the rhythm of industry is more like that 
of a swinging jitter-bug than of a Bee- 
thoven symphony will have little con- 
fidence in the present and less in the 
future. The working man who finds his 
weekly earnings who lives 
through years of industrial strife, whose 
job is uncertain, loses confidence not only 


uneven, 


in the economic process but also in his 
own future. The farmer who finds that 
year after year his markets are disturbed, 
must depend on government 
subsidies, soon what there is 
to give him confidence. * * * No one 
can have full confidence in the vaguely 
experimental—surely not when the ex- 
periments do not work at all. No one 
can have confidence in the solvency of 
increased debt, in the elimination of the 
economic middle class through increased 
taxes, in the improvement of business 
by curbing management, in limitations 
on the inventive capacity of the coun- 
try, in the elimination of advertising as 
a means of distributing the products of 
mass production. 

“Nothing is so needed as the restora- 
tion of the simple faith of the people 
in the ability of our industrial form of 
civilization again to recapture’ the 
rhythm of American progress now out 
of step for nearly a decade.” 


that he 
w onders 


Individual Effort 

To THE Paul 
director of public relations for General 
Motors, presented individual effort as 


SAME AUDIENCE, Garrett, 


the true motor of our progress 

He denounced the new alien doctrine 
that the state is more important than 
the people, and the group more impor 
tant than the individual. 

“The individual,” he declared, “is told 
that his own efforts and initiative now 
count for little. 

“Never mind that down through his- 
tory every contribution to better living 
and better thinking has come from the 
sacrifices and labors and enterprise of 
some individual man. Never mind that 
it was Pasteur and not a medical associ- 
ation that gave us the theory of bac- 
teria. Never mind that it Lind- 
bergh and not a committee that flew 
the ocean. Never mind that it was Ford 


was 


and not a planning board that applied 
mass production. Never mind that it 
was Bell and not a scientific society that 
enabled us to send the voice around the 
world. Never mind that it was Berlin 
and not the musicians’ union that wrote 
“Alexander’s Ragtime Band”. Never 
mind that it was Kettering and not the 
League-to-Fix-Cars-so-Anybody-Can- 
Drive-One that put self-starters on auto- 
mobiles. Never mind that it was some 
man with an idea and not the Amalga- 
mated of Perishable Food 
Purveyors that gave us the hot-dog in- 
dustry. Look everywhere to the things 
worth while. Not one of them was cre- 
ated for our use by a group, but each 
by some inspired man. * * * Give up 
anything else. Let us never give up 
whatever it is we have that stirs man 
individually to greater effort.” W.T.C. 


Association 


| 
Speakers at the New York convention of the Advertising Federation of 


America—Walter B. Weisenburger, executive vice-president of the N.A.M.; 


and Paul Garrett, General Motors’ director of public relations. 
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No Foreign Loans without a Plan 


ins Wat President 
Roosevelt’s plan to 
$3,000,000,000 on “self-liquidating” projects to boost 
business suggests that the country is not fooled by the 
Stripped of such Roose- 


APATHY OF STREET over 


newest spend more than 


terminology of the proposal. 
veltian phrases as “stimulative investment” 
just another example of the 


and “con- 
tributive charges”, it is 
President trying to buy recovery with government credit. 

Not all of his new program, however, ought to be 
so cavalierly criticized. The proposal to extend foreign 
loans represents an intelligent attempt to build up 
South American markets but only if it is supplemented 
by some thoughtful long-term planning. Ironically, it 
is this item which is likely to run into the stiffest 
opposition in Congress because its possibilities are not 
fully comprehended, 


Tew IS A FOREWARNING of our ultimate problem 
in Latin America in the developments at Tientsin. 

In the Far East, Britain today is suffering the con- 
sequences of failing some years back to face the un- 
pleasant fact that she must be prepared to protect 
even her remotest trade interests with force if nec- 
essary. When Japan warily created its Mukden inci- 
dent back in September, 1931, Mr. Stimson, then 
Secretary of State, proposed that Washington and 
London jointly enforce the 
would keep Japan out of China, but a depression- 
harassed England let Nippon go unchecked. 

In the interim between 1931 and the current humili- 
ating Tientsin affair, Britain has had ample warning 
that Tokyo intends to tolerate special Western privi- 
leges in China only if the Western powers actively 
defend them. In today’s showdown, Britain’s bargain- 
ing position is miserably weak. 

While the United States controls no trading territory 
in Latin America, which it must defend with military 
force, in our economic position south of the Rio Grande 
there are some parallels to Britain’s present dilemma 


treaty obligations which 


which are worth considering now. 

The days of bonanza profits for foreigners in 
weakly governed states in Latin America are coming 
to an end. Great foreign-controlled economic empires 
which flourished in the old days are no longer accept- 
able to the increasingly nationalistic and _ self-deter- 
mined people of Central and South America. They 
are demanding the right to exploit their own resources 
even to the point of ruthlessly expropriating long- 


established foreign owners. Mexico, Argentina, Bra 
Chile, and Bolivia have already acted. 

The United States has demonstrated clearly in 
last few years that it is in no mood to precipitate 4 
war to protect these narrowly-owned holdings. Ii 
is in this respect that our position in Latin Ameri 
economically parallels Britain’s territorial problem i) 
China today. We are 


but there may be an equally profitable one of a differ 


nearing the end of one era, 
ent sort ahead us if we promptly maneuver ow 
selves into a position to benefit from it. 


s IN SPITE OF THE DEFAULTS on huge loans in thx 
past, Washington decides to make new ones to assure 
trade credits in Latin America during a period when 
this country is readjusting its economic relations 
south of the Rio Grande, the proposed $500,000,000 
is not too high a price to pay. Smaller and poorer 
nations in Europe and the Orient are gambling far 
greater amounts on much riskier ventures. But our 
money will have been dissipated just as much as it was 
in the extravagant loans of the 1920’s unless an equal 
amount of careful effort is spent ironing out the expro 
tariff 


means of investing profitably on new terms in Latin 


priation problems, the controversies, and the 


America where vast areas and riches await 


only labor, capital, and organizing ability for full 


great 


exploitation. 
Business has a direct stake in Washington’s suc- 
It is 


proposed half billion dollar 


cess in handling this Latin American problem. 
than the 
and the private business that is 


much bigger 
government credit, 
likely to flow immediately from it. 
that, if we handle this problem wisely and with for 
to be the 
economic development of one of the richest frontiers 
left in the 


It is the assurance: 
leaders in the 


sight now, we can continue 


world. 
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